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TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS, 


BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 


Thou treasure of the lifted rocks, 
Wreath of the wooded hights! 

Sweet pristine gem the earliest Spring unlocks, 
And with bright beauty lights! 


Won from thy russet cradle- covert rude, 
Exquisite, peerless, fair, 

With all thy tender loveliness endued, 
These changeful days to dare. 


Waking beneath the sigh of shadowy pines 
Where ceaseless murmurs dwell, 
Thy fragile spray with bosky leafage twines, 
earer than words can tell. 


And cushioned lowly on far mossy beds 
Thy buds a-wandering go, 

Sweet pilgrims wheresoe’er a sun-gleam leads, 
Or hidden drops may flow. 


The footprints of old Winter flush with bloom 
O’er dell, and nook, and hill; 

The forest pathway hath its wild perfume, 
Where dewy ceneers fill. 


O pilgrim blooms, I read what ye have writ 
n wreath, and star, and spray; 
Mv heart receives your message true and sweet, 
Blessing this April day. 


Ye have the thought of Him whose tender care 
Nor change nor loss can know; 

If in His love a little flower He bear, 
Shall I not trustful go 


My was and leave the shadow, and the smile, 
o One whose love will bring, 
Beyond the winter of life’s little while, 

His own eternal Spricg ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“A BILL to Maxx Iprots.”—A Spartan reformer 
(not Wendell Phillips) in the New York Herald thus 
designates Mr. Post’s bill to reduce the internal reve- 
nue tax on cigarette’s. Here is his indictment: “Mr. 
Post must be an enemy of the human race. He could 
not, if he tried, hit upon a more certain method of kill- 
ing off a large portion of the rising generation and of 
making idiots of the one that is to follow it. The 
cigarette annually kills thousands and thousands of 


children and young men, and those whom it does not 
destroy physically, it mentally ruins, The tax on it 
should be increased, not reduced. It would be well to 
place it se high as to put these poisonous packages 
beyond the reach of the small boy.” No uncertain 
sound there. 


Gov. Fosrer or Onto talks like an “orthodox” 
school-man. Parts of his late message would read well 
in the annual address of any of the presidents of our 
larger educational associations. He earnestly advocates 


normal schools, and a distinctive preparation for the 
work of teaching. The country-school system certainly 
has a good friend in him. 


Primary Epucation.—The Springfield Union well 
echoes the opinion of the conservative advocates of a 
general education, that “for a time the same educational 
road should be traversed by boys and girls, by rich and 
Poor. There must, for example, be reading, writing, 
spelling, and some knowledge of mathematics, the con- 
struction of language, etc. The tendency of the time is 
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public school curriculum must necessarily, and because 
of its own limitations, aim at the general road almost 
entirely.” 


Is Teacuine A Prorgsston ?—The Illinois School 
Journal, in reply to Professor Payne in Epucarion, 
claims that teaching is a profession, and only needs to 
fulfill certain conditions. The editor says: 

„We have a science of education. All that we need 
to do is to require specific training in this branch of 
study; to make professional training a condition of ad- 
mission to the ranks of teachers; and to increase the 
emoluments of the work to such a point that teaching 
will offer, on the whole, as desirable an opening to the 


245 young man or woman of ability as any other calling. 
245 That this is possible is proven by the history of Prussia 
jand of Canada. The question resolves itself into the 


simple one of money, after all. Raise the salaries to 
such a point that, in order to be allowed to compete for 
them, men and women will be willing to make some 
sacrifice ; and then require, as a condition of admission 
to competition, such a course of study and training as 
no one shall be willing to undertake without the inten- 
tion of devoting his life to the work of teaching, and 
teaching will become a profession.” 


Scrence IN American Couieces. —The Century 
for April takes up the cudgels in behalf of Science in 
American Colleges, and enters an earnest plea against 
what it terms the old medieval trivium and quadrivium, 
comprising the seven liberal arts, which, it claims, re- 
main to this day the pattern after which the curricu- 
lum in most of our colleges is modeled. Like many 
others, this popular magazine joins in the laudable cry 


for German methods, German schools, GERMAN uni- 
versities. But, though these imperial productions may 
be as oases in a desert, yet these ardent disciples must 
expect even here, in progressive America, to hear now 
and then a sympathetic reécho of the Czar’s “ Thank 
God for a Russian.” 


Waen a Beery Scuoon ?—Provost 
Pepper of the University of Pennsylvania, in Our Conti- 
nent, answers the question negatively by saying that no 
fixed age can be adopted as the proper one for sending 
all children to school. Children vary greatly as to the 
age at which they can begin to bear restraint on the 
freedom of their movements, and strain upon their 


attention and memory. The one thing certain is, that 
any study or any attendance at school before the child 
can bear it without effort or fatigue is not only useless 
but hurtful, and will surely retard the education and 
lessen the future vigor and capacity of mind. 

Some THINGS THAT MAY NEED CoRRECTION.—The 
“individualists” find a thinking champion in J. H. 
Blodgett, who, in the Nlinois Teacher, pertinently asks 
if the transfer of the responsibility from the home to 
the school has not been accompanied by a series of influ- 
ences that has perfected the school-machinery for man- 
aging multitudes, while it has often even extinguished 
such individual moral MoTIVE POWER as led Hugh 
Miller to interpret the records of the rocks which he 
was cutting into building-stones [and precluded China 
from having but one Confucius 7. 


How ro Maxe Tzachixd A Proression. — The 
Minnesota Journal of Education has a stalwart method 
for lifting teaching into a profession. The “ Lets” re- 
mind us of the first chapter of Genesis : 

1. Let teaching be recognized as one of the 
fessions. 

2. Let an association of teachers be formed, as we 
have in law, medicine, and the ministry. 

3. Let the association establish the standard of edu- 
cation requisite to admission into its body and to prac- 
tice the profession in the public schools of the State. 

4. Let this association, composed of all the author- 
ized teachers of the State, elect the State Supt. __ 

5. Let the teachers of a given county constitute a 
county association under and amenable, to the State 
association. 

6. Let the teachers of a county association elect the 
county superintendent. 


pro- 


toward special studies and special training, but too much 
of this must not be expected at public expense, Ouz 


7. Let the teachers be appointed to the various dis- 
tricts by the county superintendent, 


No. 15. 


8. Let the propertytofſ the State be: taxed for the ed- 
ucation of the children ofjthe whole State. 


Morat Force or Epucation.—In answer to such 
declaimers as Richard Grant White and others, the New 
York School Journal well says that education is a great 
preservative power, and tends to promote order, civiliza- 
tion, courtesy, virtue, morality, and religion. It in- 
stances a case of a young man (who might be duplicated 
by hundreds) who, after attending evening school, “took 
a notion to books” “in preference to hanging around 


the streets,” and had now accumulated a library of 
nearly hundred good books. 


Women on SchOOL Boarps.—Secretary Dickinson 
says that ninety-eight women are serving efficiently on 
the school boards of Massachusetts. Experience has 
proved that the women who are likely to be elected to 
that office, make most efficient school officers. In many 


cases the women have more leisure than the men, or 
they are more ready to work for a small material com- 
pensation. Oftentimes they are fresher from the 
schools, either as scholars or teachers, and feel a deeper 
interest in the education of children. 


THE WORK OF DR. PORTER IN CHARLES- 
TON, S. C. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


Among the institutions that have grown out of the 
peculiar circumstances of Southern society, during the 
past fifteen years, none deserves more favorable men- 
tion than the Holy Communion Church Institute of 
Charleston, South Carolina, established by the devoted 
efforts of Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D.D., rector of the 
school. This admirable establishment grew out of the 
desire of Dr. Porter to establish a thorough school for 
elementary, secondary, and industrial training of a 
large class of boys whom the fortunes of war had left 
completely destitute of opportunity for education. The 
eastern portion of South Carolina, once the home of the 
wealthiest and most influential class of the Southern 
people, was left in 1865 more completely prostrate than 
any part of the country. It is impossible for our 
Northern friends to realize the complete poverty and 
helplessness in which large numbers of these families 
were left. Many were deprived of landed property, 
and even that, when retained, was almost useless for 
lack of the means of cultivation. 

Fifteen years ago, Dr. Porter conceived the benevo- 
lent idea of gathering up the destitute children of these 
families in a home in Charleston, and by suitable train- 
ing prepare them for useful citizenship, and success in 
the new life before them. He began with both sexes, 
but, finally, left the girls to another institution and 
concentrated, with wonderful energy and an almost 
fanatical trust in Providence, upon his work for boys. 
For the past fifteen years his enterprise has grown, till, 
in 1881, the school contained one hundred and twenty 
five boarding pupils and a large number of boys from 
the city. Of these, probably, a third are indebted to 
the institute for their entire support. Of the twenty- 
five thousand dollars expended, twelve thousand were 
furnished by tuition and gifts at home, eight thousand 
raised in the North, and four thousand contributed in 
Europe. The Government of the United States has 
given to the Doctor the use of the Charleston Govern- 
ment Arsenal property and with the alterations now 
making, the number of inmates can be greatly in- 
creased as soon as additional funds are furnished for 
their support. We have visited the school and marked 
with great interest the thoroughness of its instruction, 
its admirable discipline, and its excellent results in 
numberless ways upon the rising fortunes of the State, 
While there is little danger that the importance of ed- 
ucating the masses of ignorant freedman and whites 


in the Sonth can be exaggerated, it should be borne in 
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mind that no class of Southern children will so speedily 
repay good schooling as the multitudes of boys and 
girls born within the past twenty years from families 
who now find it impossible to give them any start in 
life. Twenty years hence the public school system will 
come to the relief of the country districts, but now the 
only way to tide over the present generation is by the 
united efforts of patriotic and benevolent people in all 
portions of our country. Of the thorough energy, 
intelligence, practical drift, and patriotic outlook of 
Dr. Porter’s school there can be no question with those 
who understand its working; and no enterprise has a 
more valid claim on our people who have money to give 
and a heart to feel for the necessities of our brethren in 
Carolina. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
II. — THE SUBJECT IN GENERAL. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


In the work thus happily inaugurated by the Cleve- 
land officials, to which we have briefly alluded in our 
first article, we heartily concur, while we are disposed 
to take exceptions to some of their conclusions, We 
trust that other statistics, equally valuable and trust- 
worthy, may be compiled by other educators, far and 
wide. Every honest and well-directed effort to mitigate 
the ill-effects of one of the crying evils of our educa- 
tional system by which so great a percentage of our 
school-children grow weak, dyspeptic, and anemic, and 
leave school before their time, is indeed worthy of the 
earnest consideration which the subject has received 
from the press and educational discussion. A summary 
of the Cleveland report, together with valuable tables 
and ingenious diagrams, may be found in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for Nov. 24, 1881. As 
one result of the Cleveland agitation, the health boards 
of Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Chicago, and several other 
cities, are interesting themselves in this matter of school 
health. It is to be hoped that a deal of interest may 
thus be aroused in the work of gathering facts and com- 
piling statistics in order to secure enough data on which 
to work out this much-vexed problem. As an indirect 
result of the agitation in the Buckeye State, a bill, 
known as the “ Block Bill,” has been lately introduced 
into the Ohio Legislature, authorizing boards of health 
in cities of the first class and second grade to make 
sanitary inspection of the public schools, and prescribe 
sanitary regulations. Space does not permit us to quote 
the text of this bill. It may be found in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for Feb. 9, 1882. The 
provisions of the bill are sensible and practical, and we 
agree with the editorial opinion of this journal that, 
were the National Board of Health and Commissioner 
of Education at Washington to urge this question of 
school hygiene simultaneously upon local boards of 
health and education, something might be effected 
toward harmonizing interests and opinions, and uniting 
influences in the support of this or some other equally 
praiseworthy measure. 

The sharp and incisive discussion of the various 
phases of school health by the leading periodicals of the 
country attest still more strongly the public interest in 
this matter. Incidentally, we recommend all educators 


to read the able article on “ Education and Sanitation,” 


by Hon. John Eaton, published in Epucarrox for 
September—October, 1881. In fact, school hygiene is 
one of the live questions of the day, upon which the 
best thought of educators and others are expended. It 
is well it is so. It is by such discussions by the press, 
on the platform, at educational meetings, and in the 
school-room, that substantial progress may be hoped for. 
The seed now being sown broadcast is sure to bring 
forth a harvest. It is merely a question of time. While 
it is of so great interest and importance to the general 
public, it is of far more interest and importance to 
teachers. No earnest teacher can afford to remain 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the fundamental principles 
of school sanitation and their application to his every- 
day work. The studies as laid down in the school cur- 
riculum are well and good in their place. The anti- 
quated saws about -the neglect of old-fashioned hard 


work are as pertinent as ever they were, The various 
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branches of study have their strong arguments and their 
weak ones. It is not our place to discuss their compar- 
ative worth in this connection. One point, however, 
we would have all teachers remember, and that is, that 
intellectual and moral training is only a part of a great 
whole. “No theory of education is satisfactory,” says 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln, in his School and Industrial Hy- 
giene that does not claim the whole child. It is pre- 
posterous to omit from culture the development of phys- 
ical endurance. The one thing which does pay in this 
life is life itself; vital force and endurance and a good 
digestion are what are needed as much as anything 
from books.” In a brief discussion of so comprehensive 
a subject as school hygiene, it is not deemed expedient 
to go into elaborate details, either in elucidating the 
principles upon which sanitarians rest their claims, or 
into any tedious explanation or description of such 
practical means as have been devised to apply these prin- 
ciples in our educational system. It will therefore be 
our aim, as we have intimated before, to touch briefly 
upon such points as are of the most practical value to 
the ordinary teacher, and also to make such sugges- 
tions and throw out such hints and helps that teachers 
may adopt them at once into their school work, if they 
are so disposed. 

In our next article we shall go out of our way a 
little to consider some points on the question of over- 
study, or over-worry as we may choose to call it. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


The North American Review, for February, contains 
an article on the spoils system, written by President 
Andrew D. White of Cornell University, who was some 
years United States Minister at Berlin. Mr. White’s 
extensive acquaintance with history and his wide expe- 
rience in public life give great weight to his opinions ; 
his position in the educational ranks entitles him to be 
heard by the fraternity, because he takes his stand as 
an educator. The important points in his article are 
substantially as follows: 

The movement against the spoils system seems now 
developing in obedience to a law of history; history 
shows that many great reforms were inaugurated by 
men who failed to see them adopted, but other men 
carried them to success. Mr. Jenckes labored, in 1868, 
to convert Congress to civil-service reform ; other issues 
engaged the attention of the people; in time Curtis 
and Eaton, and others, brought to the front the neces- 
sity for reform; the tragic death of President Garfield 
has brought the matter home to the hearts of the peo- 
ple; the attitude of men is thoughtful toward the 
system and its evils. Complaints against the present 
system are: 

(1) The petty interests of a few citizens constantly 
encroach upon the most importan interests of the 
Nation; public men are enslaved to their constituents, 
whose demands consume the energies that belong to 
State and Nation; the present system weakens the ad- 
ministration and all that belong to legislative bodies. 

(2) The effect of the system is very injurious to the 
people at large; the national lottery is more demoral- 
izing than any known in Spain or Naples; the prizes 
are offices to be got, not by service but by scramble; 
young men are unfitted for steady endeavor by this 
scramble. 

(3) The present system vitiates the proper relation 
between the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government; the theory of the Constitution is that 
these shall be kept separate, and each left to its own 
conscience and judgment; herein our government 
differed from every other when it was established ; 
historical students like Adams, Hamilton, and Jefferson 
knew the evils of the tyranny exercised by a strong 
executive over a weak legislature, and by a strong legis- 
lature over a weak executive; but the spoils system 
introduces bargaining between these branches, which 
weakens both, 

(4) The spoils system vitiates the relations between 
representatives and their constituents; the latter claim 
so much time and attention that the former have no 


time to study questions of state; and associated with 


this is the evil of rapid rotation in office, which is the 
most glaring of all the absurdities of our systems; the 
power to dispense patronage is a source of weakening 
men, as history abundantly proves; our own great 
secretary, Wm. H. Seward, never became weak in his 
native State until he became Secretary of State and 
had control of vast patronage; before patronage came 
to be used to pave the way to reélection, the Presidents 
served two terms as a rule, while since this system has 
been followed they have served but one term as a rule. 
In England members of Parliament can bestow no pat- 
ronage, and they are independent and strong; Mr. 
Gladstone recently exulted that the only office in his 
gift was that of his own private-secretary. 

(5) Another evil is the imperfection of our civil 
service as it stands, for qualifications for service are not 
urged for position but influence. The great desire of 
the country is to get the whole mass of minor offices 
out of politics, in order to relieve public men from the 
pressure which prevents their attention to duties. 

(6) Perhaps the most threatening evil of all is the 
strain brought by the present system upon our great 
political contests; the presidency is held by many 
thinkers to be the weak element in our form of govern- 
ment, and factions might come to outbreaks over claim- 
ants to this office. 

The only measure yet presented which even claims to 
give a clear and intelligible path out of these difficul- 
ties is the Pendleton bill, whose essential features are : 
(1) Admission to the lower ranks of the service by 
competitive examination, and after probation; (2) Ad- 
vancement by merit, to be ascertained by examination ; 
(3) Restriction to offices having at least fifty subordi- 
nates. The reasons that favor it are: (1) It applies to 
our problem the most careful reasoning, having been 
matured after twelve years of study by thoughtful men. 
(2) It is the result of the best experience at home and 
abroad. (3) It is in the line of the democratic tenden- 
cies of this epoch, and in the best sense; in Great 
Britian it has struck a killing blow to the control of an 
oligarchy. (4) It would certainly relieve public men 
from constant annoyance, and give time to them to 
attend to public duties. (5) It would relieve politics 
of one of the main sources of corruption. (6) It would 
doubtless lengthen the tenure of elected officers, ena- 
bling them to acquire more experience and to use it better. 
(7) It would remove our greatest source of demoraliza- 
tion, and men would seek honest labor in other fields. 
Young men of the present day are suffering from cyni- 
cism and pessimism, diseases which increase with years; 
they entertain a wide belief that political life is, after 
all, a game of grasping and griping, and that generous 
sentiments are the badges of fools,—that patriotism is 
an outworn lure of tricksters,—that honesty and honor 
are entirely banished from the public service; defama- 
tion of public men would not be so rife if the spirit of 
the people was not so colored by pessimism and cyni- 
cism. (8) It would give valuable results in education ; 
every public school, academy, college, and university 
would be stimulated by it in view of the competitive 
examinations; the results of the examinations would 
bring forward the best modes of instruction, and thus 
improve the whole system of schools. If young men 
alone would be eligible to these examinations, it must be 
remembered that individual citizens have no natural 
rights to hold office, but they have a right that offices 
shall be so held that they shall best serve the general 
interest. The Pendleton bill does not create a life- 
tenure, although it contemplates tenure for a fixed 
number of years. A life-tenure does not make judges 
less patriotic than other citizens. The present system 
pours “fresh life” into offices which is valueless often, 
while the reform would pour only good supplies into 
the service. As to the reform giving college men the 
advantage, statistics show that far more men enter 
under examination who are not of college, than those 
who have a degree. | 

Finally, what is the way out of the spoils system? 
(1) Make the Pendleton bill a rallying point. (2) 
Keep it before the people. (3) People should unite 
their forces by organizing into societies to promote the 
cause. Clergymen and teachers should be active, be- 
cause nothing would improve education- and educators 


as the reform. All citizens should urge their represent- 
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atives in Congress to forward the reform. {Thus alone 
can the spoils system be certainly and permanently 
ended. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


IIL—THE TEXT - BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES r. THWING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


The most important book in the old New-England 
school, as it was indeed the most important one, ex- 
cepting the Bible, in the New-England home of the 
seventeenth and eighteen centuries is the New-England 
Primer. It has done more,” says an able scholar and 
historian, “to form the New-England character than 
any book except the Bible.” The exact date of its first 
publication is unknown. It is certain, however, that a 
second edition was printed as early as 1691. The first 
edition probably contained “directions for spelling,” 
the Westminster Catechism, and the catechism of John 
Cotton, printed in 1656. The second impression was 
enlarged by the addition of “ more direction for spelling,” 
the prayer of Edward II., and “verses made by Mr. 
Rogers the martyr, left as a legacy to his children.” 
In later times the miscellaneous character of the docu- 
ment became yet more marked. The Boston edition of 
1777 bears upon its title-page a profile of John Han- 
cock; Dr. Watts’s hymns and prayers follow. The 
concluding paragraph of its score of pages gives the 
“advice to children” of the “late reverend and vener- 
able Mr. Nathaniel Clap of Newport.” Between the 
first and last pages are included, in addition to what 
has been named, much that belongs to a primer and 
spelling-book, as the alphabet, “easy syllables,” and 
words of syllables from one to six. Besides the 
Shorter Catechism, and a “dialogue between Christ, 
youth, and the devil,” it has “ spiritual milk for Amer- 
ican babes, drawn out of the breasts of both Testaments 
for their soul’s nourishment, by John Cotton.” 

This book, which unites the precepts of religion with 
aids to education in a way most peculiar, was a leading 
text-book in the early schools of New England. The 
primary purpose of its compilation was doubtless edu- 
cational. It was designed, the title-page of the edition 
of 1777 “declares, for the more easy attaining the true 
reading of English.” „The assembly of divines and 
Mr. Cotton’s Catechism” were mere additions, the 
study of which, though of prime importance, would foe- 
ter the attainment of the original aim. 

The date of the introduction of the book into the 
schools was probably not earlier than the beginning of 
the last quarter of the seventeen century. Antecedent 
to it in use were, doubtless, a catechism of Richard 
Mather. As early as 1665 the town of Dorchester or- 
dered that copies of a new edition of Mather’s book be 
distributed among its families. It was probably super- 
seded by the Assembly’s Catechism and the New-Eng- 
land Primer. 

A book earlier in use than either the Primer or 
Mather’s Catechism, was one known as the “horn- 
book.” This famous work was simply a card or sheet 
of paper, inscribed with the alphabet, short syllables, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, fastened on to a frame, and cov- 
ered with a piece of horn. The book was used in the 
mother-country previous to any settlement in America, 
In literature it has attained a permanent place. Hal- 
fernes, the schoolmaster, in Love’s Labor Lost, is repre- 
sented as “lettered,” because “he teaches boys the 
hornbook.” Prior refers to the work in a a delight- 
ful verse: 


To master John the 1 maid 
A horn: book gives of gin 
And, that the child the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter.“ 
The purpose of the covering of horn is suggested by 
Shewstone, i in his poem of the schoolmistress, command- 
ing his teacher in a “dame-school” : 


Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from finger wet the letters ‘fair. wd 
The horn-book was the most elementary book used 
in the early schools. The remark of the fathers, “he 
does not know his horn-book,” is equivalent to “he does 
not know his letters.” 
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For the teaching of reading, the Bible was employed 
for more than a century and a half from the first settle- 
ment of New England. Selections from it were con- 
stantly used in the schools. Classes were in some 
schools formed according to their ability to read in dif- 
ferent parts. In the old school near Meeting-House 
Hill, in Dorchester, as late as 1767, the classes were 
designated as “the Psalter class,” “the Testament 
class,” and “the Bible class.“ The duties of the last 
and highest division, one who was a pupil in the school, 
relates, were to read “aloud two chapters at the com- 
mencement and close of the school, spell words contained 
in those chapters, and write and cipher.” In not a few 
schools of the eighteenth century the Bible was the 
only book for teaching reading and spelling. For this 
purpose, however, was also employed a volume bearing 
the title of the English School Master. Although pop- 
ular in English schools, it is doubtful if it came into 
common use in the schools of New England. 


“TOO MANY GRAY HAIRS.” 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


What was it you said, in reply to our assertion that 
people ought to be interested in after-school studies ? 
“Too many gray hairs, too old,” yousay? We do not 
believe it. Facts contradict the statement that we are 
too old to begin some course of study. Emerson did 
not send out his first essay until he was thirty-eight. 
Some of the best progress that Carlyle made was when 
he had passed the forty-fifth mile-stone. When Dryden 
was seventy, he was flashing out some of the most 
golden of his thoughts. It is true that Goethe declared, 
„We must be young to do great things, and yet not 
until he was past eighty did he finish Faust. Swift 
never wove better fabric of thought than when he was 
sixty. We do not believe in that holocaust of old ser- 
mons a minister made, giving them to the flames like 
dead, useless leaves. We do believe, though, in his 
pluck when he said, The dead line of fifty is the lazy 
line of fifty.” “Nice, but I’m too old,” said a lady to 
us when she commented on an appeal in behalf of con- 
tinuous, individual application to study when we had 
left behind the school-room. After she had said this, 
we saw her sweeping across the hall-floor with an energy 
showing that not too many gray hairs stood in the way 
of mental improvement, but too feeble will as to such 
study. Every one would like to find that fabled foun- 
tain of youth which sent Ponce de Leon on a wild-goose- 
chase in the New World. But what gives the coveted 
draft? What detains youth near us, and banishes old 
age? A patch on our bald head, powder in our “crow’s 
feet,” and false teeth in the mouth, will not do it. It is 
the spirit of study, urging us forward in new and con- 
tinuous research, that keeps us marching abreast with 
the advancing intelligence of the age. To know and 
understand the latest inventions, to be familiar with 
the freshest discoveries, to have an idea of the last his- 
torical work in the book-stores, to appreciate the new 
things that the boys and girls are finding out in their 
studies,—all this keeps us young. A person thus in- 
formed, always informing himself, may be among the 
eighties when he dies; but he goes to the immortals at 
an early age, and is a favorite of the gods because dying 
young. It is the spirit within, and not the gray hairs 
on top of the head or fringing our smooth, shining 
bumps, that will settle the question of age. We once 
listened with great interest to an address by the late 
Dr. Bellows of New York, before the young men of 
Boston at an anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. He was speaking of youth, praising it, glorify- 
ing it, setting forth its vitality and freshness sweeping 
like irrigating waters over the fields and reviving the 
world’s withering hopes. It was an old man speaking 
that night; and yet in his earnestness, vigor, enthu- 
siasm, showing that he was one of the youngest in the 
hall. Such people do not grow old. Through study of 
the latest, newest things, they not only keep themselves 
in sympathy with the young, but also have the gift of 
youth in their breast. So, fathers, mothers, don’t sigh 
over that gray hair you noticed last in your tresses, or 
even a white one freshly snowed down, but take a worthy 
book from the shelf and master it. Begin to-day. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this — „ should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. k. T. Quimpy, Hanover, V. N. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are in inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROPOsITION.—The rectangle of the sum and difference of 
two numbers is equal to the difference of their squares. 

Let AD be a straight line. Take CD equal to the greater, 
and CB equal to the less of two numbers. Then with the 
radius CD and the center C, describe the circle AED. Upon 
the line AD erect from the point B the perpendicular BE. 
Join CZ. Then CD, CE, and CA will be equal, being radii of 
the same circle; and BD will be the sum of the two numbers, 
and, because CA = CD, AB will be their difference. But 
(Tuclid, 6th Book, 8th Prop., Cor.) the rectangle of this sum 
and difference (AB X BD) = BE?*; and (Kuclid, 1st Book, 
47th Prop.) CE? (= CD*) — CB? = BE*. Therefore x 
BD = — Ch. Q. E. D. J. L. THompson. 


PROBLEM 102.— The square of the side of a pentagon is 
“re 5 What is the area? 
To be solved without the use of the tables.] A. B. C. 
The square on the side of a regular pentagon equals the sum 
of the squares on the side of the decagon and that of the hex- 
agon, all inscribed in the same ‘circle. The side of a decagon 
M radius (5 — }¢ radius. 
(26 er 64 BYE 
10r2 — 2 120 = 256 0 
e Let no be the side of the pentagon, and c the 
center; then is (np)? = 16% — 2y5, 


* 1 (cp?) = 16/5 — /20. 
= (24 + 845) 


Area of pentagon, 
=5 V1 — y20 — 0, 


Titusville, Pa., 1882. M. GorresLEBEN. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 198.—Required the least triangle, and the great- 
est, with an inscribed circle whose radius is v, and a circum- 
scribed circle whose radius is R. G. Wess. 


PROBLEM 199.—Prove that if a chord be trisected by radii, 
the middle arc formed will be greater than either of the others. 
F. E. C. Ropers. 


PROBLEM 200.—A’s t purchased stock at 15 per cent. 
discount, received 10 per cent. dividend, paid a debt equal to 
20 per cent. of par, and invested the remainder in bonds at 334 
— cent. premium, whose par was $25 more than the original 

vestment. What was — did 
the agent receive, supposing he charg per cent. brokerage 
on each operation except the dividend ? w. 8. 


THE “TOPICS FOR BOOK OF MORALS.” 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


An article under the above head in Taz JouRNAL of March 
30, invites suggestions and criticisms.’’ The article, as a 
prelude to the subject of morals, defines the idea of God, going 
back to Plato for authority in the matter. 

We would suggest that a book for school-children in a 
Christian country need not define the idea or the nature of 
God. It would be better to require of every child, as a qualifi- 
cation for ascending to the higher classes of our public schools, 
that he should have read the Bible through at least once. We 
may safely leave the child to draw his own inferences as to the 
nature of God after that. 

With respect to a system of ethics for school-children, we 
have long been a laborer in that cause, and would suggest, that 
while the proposed new text-book on that subject is being got 
up, a generous trial should be given to the plan that we have 
already prepared. This plan has the approval of the presidents 
of Harvard, Yale, and the University of Pennsylvania; and 
above all, it contains as one of its principal elements, the code 
of ethics prescribed for himself by General Washington when 
a school-boy. This alone, it seems to us, ought to commend 
the work to the favorable attention of every American educa- 
tor. Indeed, the indifference manifested toward it on the 
part of the countrymen of Washington, a character of much 
higher order than Plato, seems to us almost inexplicable. We 
would venture to add, that, while the ideas of Washington con- 
cerning republican government are practical, those of Plato 
were absurd; at least for a Christian people. 

The system of school ethics proposed by us under the title 
Good Behavior, is to be acquired chiefly through reading-les- 
sons, and not by the wearisome, time-wasting process of cate- 
chising, as apparantly proposed by the article alluded to. We 
will admit that there is a stateliness of pretention in the pro- 
posal for the new work, that does not exist in ours; but then, 
we are inclined to think that our plan would not be the less 
effectual of the two, however excellent that may prove to be. 
It has been tried in some quarters, and has met with especial 
of the country. 


After a labor of some twenty years devoted to this educa- 
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up, who do not call this “ technical” instruction. The words 
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— 
tional measure, which we regard as the most important one of 
the day, but which meets with a degree of apathy, indifference, 
ignorance, and prejudice fully equal to its value, we are glad, 
at last, to see this new effort made in its favor. We hope that 
it may prove as effective as its outline is grand and imposing. 
In the meantime, we think that the design of the new work, 
would not be in the least impaired by giving a trial to our own. 


“ TECHNICAL” AND “INDUSTRIAL.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
There are many advocates of industrial education in 


our public schools, from the kindergarten and primary school 


are not exactly synonymes. It is very noticeable that the latter 
term is commonly used (very incorrectly) for particular or 
special. Indeed, it means nothing more than correct or accu- 
rate often. If a man is criticised for the wrong use of a word, 
out of its proper meaning, in an authorized and misleading 
sense, he will be very likely to excuse himself by replying that 
he did not intend to use the word in its technical sense, 
when there is no art or technic involved at all. The word 
* technicality’ is still more perverted, though dictionaries 
give its signification aright,—‘‘that which is peculiar to the 
useful arts, to any particular trade, profession, sect, or the 
Uke.“ “Industrial”? has a far wider meaning, — relating to 
any steady labor, but a good deal of this is not included in any 
art or trade. 

In Prest. E. E. White’s essays, published by the Bureau of 
Education (Circular No. 2, 1881), „general technical’’ train- 
ing is used in the proper sense of industrial training, or in- 
struction and practice preliminary to any of the particular, 
useful arts; while the teaching of trades in our schools is 
‘vehemently opposed. ‘‘ What is needed, he says, “is to 
supplement the public school with a system of special schools 
for technical or industrial training.“ Here industrial is used 
out of its general or proper sense, with the meaning of spe- 
cial technical.“ Amongst all these terms, there is danger of 
confusion and misunderstanding among those who need, for 
their own harmony and success and the public good, to see 
eye to eye. One phrase employed is entirely clear of ambigu- 
ity; viz., trade school.“ In England I found “ industrial 
school,’’—meaning, rather, a public or private charity, where 
poor, or orphan, or reformed children are taught,—not some 
one calling to some perfection, as in trade schools,—but the 
elements of a number of them, as taste and capacity may 
direct. This meaning of industrial school is not far removed 
from that of general technical“ training, as Dr. White uses 
this phrase, — the elements of general technical knowledge 
which are of general application and utility,“ which certainly 
“may be taught in the public school,“ as he says, and should 
be, as they are in other lands so successfully. A child who 
gets no more than these in the common school of his native 
town, may never be an artisan at all, though certainly he is 
better fitted by this for citizenship and practical life; and, if 
he does learn any particular trade afterward, has just the best 
foundation for it. The 50,000 skilled artisans in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, need just this foundation, and no less 
do the 300,000 of the laboring population of the State en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries.“ And 
how many hundreds of thousands more, not engaged in them ? 
Suppose it be true, as Dr. White urges, that but “‘ one-twen- 
tieth of the working population of the State are hand-tool 
mechanics; how many times that number need, neverthe- 
less, to receive in the public schools,—for they can get it no- 
where else,—just that training in the use of hand-tools and 
simple mechanical processes which this writer goes on to 
admit is a means of general education ? Call this (ele- 
mentary) industrial training, and everybody will understand 
it. Call it general technical,“ and, as the word technical re- 
fers to some trade or particular art, some confusion may arise. 
Tell people that any sort of technical instruction is to be added 
to a public school, and they may imagine it is to be turned into 
a trade-school or a workshop. The general terms had better 
be used for the general meaning. It will be difficult enough 
for many to decide, anyway, where the general training should 
end and the special begin. But experts in elementary, prac- 
tical instruction,—as fast as we get them,—will enable us by- 
and-by (when our public schools do more to cultivate a taste 
for industrial pursuits, and a respect for honest labor“) to draw 
more sharply the dividing line between such instruction and 
what is technical, properly speaking. 

I am by no means opposed, —as my Indiana friend will be 
understood to be, — to New England “‘ teaching trades in her 
schools”; f. e., in some of them. I should be sorry to see 
them all turned into technical or trade schools; but (as it may 


now be said, though the region of my birth and education has 
a few special schools for technical training, such as Dr. White 
favors), that such teaching is not done there, I quite agree, 
after some careful observation and more inquiry and study 
abroad, with “‘the school committee of an Eastern city,” 
whom he criticises, that If New England would maintain 
her position as the great industrial center of the country, she 
must become to the United States what France is to the rest 
of Europe; must accustom her children from early youth to 
the use of tools, and give them a thorough in the 
mechanic arts. She hardly realizes how many of the finer 
industries, even, are already planted west of Indiana, west of 
the Great Lakes, along the Mississippi River. She has hardly 
waked up to the appreciation of the interest in both industrial 
and technical instruction a thousand miles away in the deep 
interior. One would be glad on this point to- oke you to 


LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


THE TRIP UP THE DEERFIELD VALLEY BY MOON- 
LIGHT — SARATOGA IN WINTER — ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE GREAT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


UP THE DEERFIELD VALLEY. 


Did the editor of the JousNaL or Epucation ever ride up 
from Greenfield to North Adams by moonlight in the winter ? 
If not, he hasa rich treat in store, and I hope he will some 
day enjoy it, and his readers too, as 1 did the other evening. 
Travelers tell us of the Alps, the Sierras, the National Park, 
and the Yosemite. Miss Bird has given wonderful descrip- 
tions in her journal of a Rocky Mountain town. But who can 
adequately paint the constantly-changing picture of that even- 
ing’s ride up the valley of the Deerfield? The full moon 
spreads abroad her silvery light, the sky is cloudless, the air 
clear; the stars are bright, the snow deep; the evergreen forests 
are black, and so is the swift-running water of the river con- 
tracted to its narrowest limits between its icy sides. 

I stand upon the platform of the rear car, and drink in the 
beauty as we push forward in our winding way outward and 
onward, up toward the wonderful cut through the mountain. 
We pass the beautiful falls of Shelburne, along the narrow 
valley of Claremont, looking off upon the hills of Hawley on 
the one side and to Pocumtuck Mountain and the highlands 
of Heath upon the other. The beauty increases as we ascend 
the valley. Now we wind in and out among the hills, as does 
the river to pick its way carefully through the narrow gorge, 
new views opening upon us every moment; here a bold, almost 
perpendicular cliff confronting us, there the gentle slope of a 
wooded height standing boldly out upon the silvery landscape: 
here a gorge showing the river madly roaring and plunging 
fifty, seventy, eighty feet below us; up, up, we go, skirting the 
river, along the southern borders of Rome, till the vista widens 
and opens as the river pours down from the northward, break- 
ing through the gap just at the base of the solid mountain. 
Here the view is wonderful beyond description. Looking 
eastward, the frowning mountain is behind you, the tortuous 
iron rails in front, the wooded heights rising peak after peak on 
the right, and on the left the beautiful river, tumbling and 
plunging, leaping and bounding as if in boisterous and rollick- 
ing play, hurrying for many miles down from the north to 
meet you and extend to you a cordial, albeit at this particular 
time not exactly a warm, greeting. 


PRESTO! CHANGE! 


The fairy picture is gone. The silver moon is suddenly 
wrapped about with absolutely impenetrable black smoke. 
The whole landscape is instantly blotted out. We are in the 
nether regions at once. The change is instantaneous. The 
Egyptian darkness, which may be felt, is around us. The 
sulphurous smell is uncomfortably suggestive; and had we 
suddenly beheld lighting up the scene some of the more promi- 
nent of Milton’s great characters, it would scarcely have 
awakened any surprise. We beat a hasty retreat, enter the 
car, close the door, and sit down to reflect. The gentlemanly 
brakeman informs us that we have now a gentle up-grade of 
about thirty feet to the center of the tunnel, and then an 
equal descent to the western exit, or a grade of about six 
inches to the hundred feet, in order to carry off the water 
which is constantly trickling down from the rocky crevices 
above. Eight minutes suddenly brings us out again to the 
upper world, and we are once more spinning along upon the 
surface of this sub-lunar sphere. 

Now we slack our speed; the steam is wholly shut off; and 
as smoothly as the boy upon his long ‘‘ doubler,” after coursing 
down the hill, slowly comes to a standstill in the smooth valley, 
so our iron horse, puffing and champing the bit, stops at the 
beautiful village of North Adams. But not to make a long 
stay,— on, on we go, past Williamstown, with the dim lights 
in the college windows; on, past the farmers’ cottages here and 
there lighting up the Berkshire hills and valleys; on, beyond 
Greylock and Saddle Mountain, across the State line, and 
rapidly coasting, like the boy again, under full headway, finally 
we bring up in the charming village of 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Not, now, the gay and bustling place it will be the eleventh 


of next July, when I hope to meet you there, but a quiet | the 


village of nine thousand good, hospitable people, all pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, and,—reversing the order of 
nature,—in the winter sowing the seed and preparing for the 
rich harvest of golden sheaves, when the teachers and others 
shall flock together there in the sultry months of summer. 

Saratoga is scarcely less beautiful in winter than in summer. 
The good lady from Vermont said, when asked how she liked 
Boston, “‘She could not tell, for there were so many houses 
she could not see the city.” So at Saratoga, in the summer, 
there are so many trees, thickly covered with their dense foli- 
age, one cannot see the town. But in the winter the absence 
of leaves permits you to see the long and beautiful streets, 
lined with princely, palatial residences, the homes of luxury 
and competence. So, too, the absence of leaves permits one 
to see the long rows of beautiful trees. 

But I must hasten. Suffice it to say that “mine host” 
Clement, of the Congress Hall Hotel, is even now busy plan- 


ning for the care of so many educational workers who will 
attend the joint meeting of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION AND THE Na- 

TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
the second week in July next. I found, also, our indefatigable 
friend, Levi S. Packard, Esq., the active, efficient and popular 
Superintendent of Public Schools, already at work arranging 
for the great meeting. He has engaged the large and beautiful 
Methodist Church, one of the most cheerful and attractive 
audience-rooms in the country, for the entire series of meet- 
ings. The sectional and departmental meetings will be held 
in the concert hall connected with the Congress Hall Hotel. 
All arrangements are progressing finely, and this winter's 
visit to Saratoga manifested clearly that that is one of the 
most delighlful places in America in which to hold a large and 
successful educational meeting. Easy of access from all direc- 
tions, rapid trains coming in from all points, with low fares; 
very moderate prices for board at the best of hotels, with ample 
accommodations for all the thousands that may choose to come ; 
the people accustomed to take care of multitudes; with all the 
marvelous attractions of the place itself; and, withal, situated 
in the midst of the most famous scenery, it offers almost every 
attraction possible. 

The fare for the round trip from Boston or Providence to 
Saratoga and return, will be only $7 50, and from Worcester 
$700. The tickets will be good to go on the 7th, Sch, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th of July, and to return till August Ist. Board can be 
obtained for $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, and $300 a day. Con- 
gress Hall will be headquarters, with price for members, or 
those who may become members of either body, $2.00 a day 
for ladies, and $2.50 for gentlemen,—it being understood that 
at that rate two will occupy a room. These prices will hold 
from July 1st to the 17th inclusive. The list of speakers and 
the topics for consideration are now being rapidly made up, 
and, evidently, will compare favorably with previous meetings. 
Side-trips are now being planned for Lake George, the Adiron- 
dacks, Mauch Chunck, Niagara, Watkins Glen, the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Montreal, Quebec, the Saguenay, the 
White Mountains, etc., etc. W. A. Mowry. 
Saratoga, N. Y., 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 
ALABAMA.—The recent death of Longfellow, *‘ the poet of 
our hearts aud homes,“ leads us to mention that the last anni- 
versary of his birthday was appropriately celebrated by at least 
two schools in Alabama. 

The pupils of Miss N. C. Gibbs of Dallas Acad., Selma, will 
never forget the association connected with Feb. 27. Their 
exercises consisted of recitations, music, readings, and essays, 
and seemed to delight the audience. The children, on that 
day, presented a handsome portrait of the poet to the room, 80 
that other pupils who may hereafter enter the grade may be 
stimulated to learn something of him whose pictured face 
looks down upon them. 

The Livingston Acad., in West Ala., did honor to the poet 
by beautiful and appropriate exercises. This school is one of 
the very best in the South. It is under the charge of Dr. Carlos 
G. Smith, former prest. of State Univ., and of his co-prin., 
Miss Julia S. Tutweiler, who is well known throughout the 
United States by her vigorous and graceful letters. Readers 
of THe JOURNAL will not soon forget her letters from Paris. 
We do not hesitate to say that this school offers extraordi- 
nary advantages for the acquirement of a substantial educa- 
tion.“ T. C. H. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The school authorities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have provided for scientific oral temperance instruction 
in the schools of those cities. 

At the State Univ. oratorical contest which took place on 
Wednesday evening, March 29, the honors were awarded to W. 
W. Clark, J. C. Wilson, and S. L. Trussell, in the order named. 

Prof. Beede of Farmington, in consequence of some trouble 
with the Board of Ed., has resigned his position as prin. of the 
schools of that city. 

The school for imbeciles in the city of Faribault has moved 
into its new building, where the inmates will be much better 
— than 22 schools of Faribault 
closed a very successful term on Friday, March 24, and opened 
again April 10. 

The State Teacher's Inst. closed its session at Red Wing 
Friday noon, March 31. There were about 150 in attendance. 
Very excellent lectures were delivered by State Supt. Kiehle 
on “ The New Education,” Prof. J. F. Downey of the State 
Univ. on Too Fast and Too Slow,“ and Prof. Irwin Shepard 
of Winona State Normal School on Educational Reforms.’’ 


MINNESOTA.—The senior class of the State Univ. 

— 14 are ladies. 

u Minneapolis, 3,132 boys and 3, 101 girls were admitted to 

schools during the first term of the present school year; 

average attendance, 4,857.3; number of tardinesses of pupils, 

ose of term u 

School in High 

Hauge Sem., a Norwegian school located at Red Wing, em- 
ploys three teachers: Prof. J. Kyllingstad, prin. of the Nor- 
wegian and religious depts.; Prof. C. H. Parmelee, a recent 
ey from Hiram Coll., Ohio, prin. of classical dept., and 

rof. G. O. Brohough, prine. of English dept. During the 
present year, there have been enrolled 85 students; average 
daily attendance, 65. The school is in a flourishing condition. 
Next summer, Prof. A. Wenaas, Norway, formerly prin. of 
Augsburg Sem., Minneapolis, will be added to the teaching 
force, as prest. of the institution. 

Feb. 24, B. B. Herbert, Esq., editor of the Advance and Re- 
publican, detivered an interesting and instructive address to 
the Red Wing High School. 

On the eve of Prof. H. L. Moore’s departure to his new field 
of labor in Minneapolis, his former pupils, through Master 
Howard Buck, one of their number, presented him an elegant 
clock, geld pencil, and a beautifally bound book containin 
the Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner.“ Prof. Moore 


very high in Lake City as a teacher and a gentleman. 
Supt. C. W. Levens, of Freeborn On meee the banner 
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f the State.: District No. 4, Geneva— Prof. J. L. Gibbs, 
— hy Total enrollment, 54; average daily attendance, 51. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
On10.—At the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Assoc. held in 
the High-school Chapel, Columbus, March 30 and 31, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: The Hoped-for Results of the 
Organization,” Prof. N. L. Glover, Akron; “‘ Random Notes 
about Music Teachers,” Mr. Theodore Wolfram, Mansfield; 


in the editorial columns, or over 
promise to return rejected MS8., or correspond wi 


tively demands it.] 


FORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
He cannot 

the writers. Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


A COMPLAINT ANSWERED. 


give them now. Its current is more rapid, and the Mis- 
sissippi (is rapid) or the Amazon (is rapid).”” ‘“S.”’ also asks 
for the parsing of both times.“ Each is in the objective 
case, without a governing word, as it belongs to that class of 
words denoting “‘ space, time, weight, or value.“ If a govern- 
ing word is insisted upon, by“ may be supplied, thus: As 
volume is greater by more (times) than a thousand times.“ 

Finally, S.“ calls for the parsing of them,“ in the closing 


„The Musical Education,’’ Anna T. Treat, Cleveland; “Pri-| A writer in Tug JouRNAL of March 16 says that teachers sentence of our answer. A simple question; but, assuming 


Teaching,“ Mr N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland; Systems 
and Methods, Prof. L. R. Marshall, Hamilton. Iuteresting nd other women, strangers in our city, have difficulty in find-| that It is asked for information, we will answer it. Them“ 
addresses were delivered by Prof. Arthur Mees of the Oinein- ing suitable places for board and lodging. By calling at the , pronoun, personal; neuter, third, singular, objective, and 


nati Conservatory of Music, and others. A social was given | rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union,“ by th iti oa 8 
ing, and a concert by the Assoc., assisted b f governed by the transitive verb group. Its antecedent is 
on Thursday evening, and a con i, ’ 1157 Tremont street, they can obtain information on this and e. each word,” which, singular in form, is, practically, plarel, i 


talent, on Friday evening. The effort made by the 2 
— Bon of music to secure more thorough work in our public other matters; information, for instance, concerning schools, by virtue of the distributive force of (each. Possibly . g.“ 
schools in so important a branch is certainly very commend-| Colleges, horse and steam railways, plans of theaters, public) ould have written “it”? in place of “them,” but we think 


able, and should receive the support of supts. and boards of | institutions, hospitals, private educational facilities of various it would be difficult to . group it.“ 


education generally. kinds, also concerning all the charitable and reformatory asso- 
Mot — 1 — * 1 — ciations of the city. — P.“ asks, “Is the expression, each and every of them, 
three consecutive terms in one place, the certificate to be good] It is one of the aims of this Women’s Union to obtain, and correct? What authorities can be cited for this use of 
in any county in the State. give, information on the above and other points, and any items every? f 
23 15 Seria saeieed ence tin of interest helpful in this direction will be gladly received and| We think there is no good authority for such use of every.“ 
— title of Doctor of Laws, by the Liberian Coll., Monrovia, made a note of by Miss Davis, the superintendent. There ought not to be, at any rate; since every is a simple if 
Liberia. This is the first honor bestowed by that coll. on] The reading-room of the Union is open from 9.00 a. m. to| adjective, While each is a distributive adjective pronoun, | 
9.00 p. m., and is free to all women. It is provided with daily | used either with or without a following noun. If the expres- 4 


colored men in this country. Y 
wine 2 r nt De Meet 2 * n and weekly papers, monthly magazines, and a small library. sion is used at all, one,“ or an equivalent, should be supplied ‘ 
Our rooms afford a pleasant resting or waiting-place, and all] after “ every; as the latter word cannot be used as each N 


lished in pamphlet form. 
Supt. I. D. Brown of Hamilton believes that as music le women are cordially invited to make use of them. We have often is. | 


more and * — 1 in the schools, discipline secured no lunch-room, but we do have for sale home-made bread, a * y 
with less use o . cake, and cookies. Information concerning the various de- , * W. a L. . aa 3 ay Tennyson, and asks i 
partments of the institution can be obtained from the lady at fer the parsing of att, et, and clang 
VIRGINIA. — The Educational Journal of this State, for „% Dry clank’d his harn * 

March, pays a handsome tribute to the recently-retired State the desk, or from reading our yearly reports. 4 chasms, and all to heft and right ! 
Supt., Dr. Ruffner. The Journal also says: His successor, The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based j 
Hon. R. R. Farr, brings to the discharge of his new duties eee ee eee 9 
business-talent, energy, and an invincible determination to R N 
succeed in Whatever he undertakes. He was a student at Parsing is always comparatively easy after the author's 
meaning is discovered. So far as the three words quoted 


Roanoke Coll., where he was specially distinguished in math- ae ce 
ematical studies. He has served six years in the legislature, above are concerned, the poet’s meaning seems clear enough. 
„W. H. L.“ parses these as follows: all, adjective, belong- 


of which he is at present a member.“ PRIMARY SCHOOL VOCABULARY. 
It was unfortunate that neither Dr. Ruffner nor Mr. Farr| We recently visited a primary school in a town near Boston, 
were able ee at = a 5 of Py at where the Sentence Method in primary reading is in use. The ing to subject understood, or adj. pronoun, and subject of verb 
Washington, D. C. As prest. of the Assoc., Dr. Ruffoer was zuperintendent took us to the lowest clang’d ; and cliff, object of preposition of understood.” We 
primary grade. The nga; ’ prepos 
especially missed, notwithstanding the efficient services of the iat dren in the room were five years old, and entered school es nothing wrong in such disposition of them, and would 
merely amend the quotation by inserting a comma after all“ 

and eliff.“ a} 


A. M. Draz, 
Prest. Women's Ed. and Indust. Union. 


157 Tremont Street, Boston, 1882. 


courteous prest. pro tem., of Rhode Island. As might have 
been expected, the newly-elected Supt. of Virginia was asked | for the first time in September. They read, very fluently, sen- 
about. The Educational Journal answers some of the ques-|tences written by the teacher on the blackboard, and also 
tions put to this writer. Allow me to add the opinion that Dr. wrote sentences of their own composing, and from the teach- 


Ruffner's successor will prove to be a practical, successful 
supt. The Virginia press,—due allowance for political and|er’s dictation, on their slates. At that time (the 20th week 


Rich-| since entering school) they had had no reading-books placed in LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
mond papers have spoken kindly of Mr. Farr; the Roanoke Colle. their hands. We asked the teacher to give us a list of the 
ian has also given him an indorsement. Mr. Farr is at t ‘ [All communications relating to this de 
retaining his 22 in the legislature; the — 12 ib Prof. words which had been used in sentence-building, and she has Literary Eclipses,” and to 
L. R. Holland, A.M. Mr. Holland has been a successful kindly sent them. The number is 255. The superintendent 
2 He — a — —.— — "aa Ho wan ins | reports that the class is now using the first reader, and that 
e first county supts. appoin n e was the 
chief clerk ander Dr. Ruffner. : the pupils handle it with perfect ease, and will soon take up 
All things considered, the school-work in Virginia is en- the second reader of the series. 
couraging. It is very evident that considerable attention is] man eat fan dog rat 


ent should be marked“ For 
H EASTMAN, Me. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 94 LETTERS. 


My 34, 87, 29, 47, 48, 49, 32, 8, 77, 73, 67, 24, 13, 41, 92, 
88, 20, 86, 65, 55, is an English writer, and one of his works. 
My 13, 27, 49, 64, 76, 74, 5, 33, 38, 11, 62, is one of Burns's 


being given to the education of the colored people. From re- doll book cu slate 2 men 
cent movements in certain cities it seems that the coéducation box tub ox * Bros — * L 
of colored and white children has become a question of public yard band head 5 r bird My 30, 31, 37, 79, 92, 48, 40, 41, 80, 6, is the writer from 
interest. The Dispatch, March 23, speaking of the opinions | crow duck lap ay sun whom Daniel Webster quoted his last words. 
SS at the colored mass meeting in Richmond, says:| see-saw milk bread name My 89, 55, 20, 42, 62, 72, 79, 68, 71, 20, 35, 83, 4, 78, 50 
uly one Negro,—Cornelius Harris,—showed any respect to years jug mug calf cow 25. 36. 43, 81, 83, 35, 5, 53, 32, 4, 2, is one of Poor Rich- 
the prejudices of the white people. Of conres he was net Nr grass crib chair chicks ard’sprovets. = 
0 th a place on any committee, nor with any office in the] corn at cart ball desk 3 poems 
meeting. We give below the names of all the negroes men-| floor hood mat ring watch 4 — 15 * > 2. 1 8 * * ions 1 
tioned as having taken part in the meeting. Here are repre- chain gentleman gentlemen carpenter father of Chilica n .. 
sentative men of the negro race. If any one of them is op- pond wall ship hill My 73 1. 16, 79, 61, 12, 76, 15, 83, 85, 14, 89, 98, 94 
posed to mixed schools we will give him the opportunity to| tree sage pet company g was poet-laureate of England Sede: cetera) aaa 
say 80. We desire to know, not whether he thinks it not] snow ice store window M3 41. 32. 82, 35, 90. 69 6, was a voluminous writer 
quite time to have mixed schools,’ but whether be has the sjj) song apple well present He A oxygen-gas. P 
pride of the white people, who are now and always will be op- 1 me we our us My 66, 24, 12, 44, 49, 82, 84, 25, 44, 58, 4, 45, 10, 36, 7 
posed to mixed schools. 4 The, Dispatch, for which your| yoy your yours he his 6 . rr 
82 has been a correspondent during the last three years, him they their them she My 59, 83, 88, 32, 47, 39, 75, 49, 89, is an English historian. 
8 representative Virginia paper of the lar conservative: her it that this who My 21, 57, 72, 52, 5, 46, 85, 32, 84, 34, 64, 53, 73, 91, 7, 


Democratic type. It is interesting to note how it touches this 


8, 32, 51, 63, 4, 32, 49, 53, 80, 73, 91, 20, 62, 12, is one o 


66 ” 
delicate subject of educational “‘assimilation or miscegenation. see run have — will Mrs, Hemans’s best known poems. 
has is put oo toes My whole is a quotation from Coleridge. 
sing swing says can uack ARTHUR W. McDouGALL. 
spin hum sit fall et a 
FOREIGN. call 
— play — TRIPLE WORD-8QUARE. 
IrALx.—The Italian Govt. has published some interesting | read rive draws calls feed (Only three different letters used, and each word contains 
facts relating to the state of the public instruction in that sleep rock drink think give every letter.) ; 
country. The recent law on primary schools has been applied | ring bring stays swings smells Definitions.—A shrub; to consume; a goddess; abbreviation 
to 7,533 communes of the 8,276 existing in the peninsula and | write seen skip jump hurt of word meaning of age ; name of a letter; a town in China; 
surrounding islands. The number of public teachers in these | lend owns must it piek tasted; to co e; meal. 
schools is 41,000; viz., 20,700 males, and 20,300 females. Out the this ees bad new Can be arranged in three different ways, and be read down- 
of a population of 26,801,194, the pupils are 1,048,000 males, | white old ig fat tin ward or to the right with same result; also, upward or to the 
and 853,429 females, for a yearly expense of 31,000,000 francs, | cross hot fast five six left with another same result. NILLoR. 
28,000 000 for wages, and 5,000,000 for material. There are, large small little blue bright 
besides, 7, 422 private primary schools, with 7,422 male, and round ellow red brown ear 
— 2 . but vi 1 15 female, and only 68,000 three — long green a ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 30, 
8. ere are, also, in the kingdom, 11,161 male] gold other mu very 
evening schools for adults, and 472 female,—the first with 439, cut here well when how ne 
624 pupils, and the otber with 16,063. Females largely prepon- very now to-da too 80 rene y „ 
— in Sunday-schools; there are only 592 schools, and 21,914 | sweetly forenoon morning gladly away GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLe.—1. Christmas. 2 Clear. 3. Car- 
re! male Sunday-school instruction; and 5,979, with 191,245 | twice much digan. 4. Derby. 5. Kane (Cane). 6. Rome (Roam). 7. 
females. to for 7 in 40 Gardner. Elk. 9. Rifle, | 10. Horn, it. Powder. 12, 
RANCE.—The creation of ! or more ly acad- with t up own Belt. 13. nife. „ a. Darling. Heart. 
emies, in Paris for the exclusive use and education of girls | off of as an 11. Head. 18. Hood. 19. Cashmere. 20. Richelieu. 21. 
seems now quite assured, and the return of M. Jules Ferry to| John Lucy J _ Carlo Snap Negro. 22. Milk. 23. Mustang. 24. Inn. 25. Brussels. 
the Ministry of Public Instr. will robably hasten its execu-| Alice Minnie Mr. Davis Doctor Graves 26. Cat. 27. Table. 28. Hot Ham. 29. Plate. 30. Onions. 
tion. For the present they speak of three such establishments, Mr. Small Ned Ann Rover om 31. Bologna. 32. Rum. 33. Start. 34. Charles. 35. Henry. 
‘wo of which will be located in convents recently closed, and Fanny Nell Shot Jip Christmas 36. Spree. 37. Faro. 38. Wager. 39. Rogue. 40. Peace. 
— — in the Collége Rollin. Boarders will be admitted, Santa Claus May Mr. Bicknell 4 9 ere 2 22 43. Lyons 2 — — 
e expenses will be def i . Wolf. Fox. Kangaroo. . Owl. . Buffalo. 
and the State, 60. Clearwater. 51. Great Whale, 52. Salmon. 58. Cod. 
Turkgy.— AMM 54. Snake. 5 ser. onument. 
er Robert Coll. Constantinople, has 240 students, ORAMESE 59. Granite. 60. Washington. 61. R 62. Guinea. 


fants i prols. and tutors. Dr. Washburn wishes to secure SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 63. Apostle. 64. St. Paul. 65. St. Thomas. 66. St. Barthol- 


funds with which to endow the Coll., 50 as to reach stu- 
dents. The Christians are a majority in — — —“§,,” of Medina, Pa., referring to our answer to the omew. 67. Providence. 

a = is expected from the Coll. question asked by Estelle M. Hatch, wishes to know whether — W North 88 Mae, — 9 and A. 

L@tuM.—The prize founded in 1874 by the present king, “than” connects sentences or clauses. In our an- M. Mattison, Berea, O., Enigma of Mare , e unan- 

II., for the encouragement of science,—will be given, rr . that it connects sentences, but the distinction is swered riddles Nillor writes: Try firefly for the answer. It 

in 1885, a reward to the best work on geography; that is to say, er we ’ is the only thing I think of now. It doesn’t quite fit,—or 

not very material in this case. We might have indicated the wouldn't with me,—still it may be the word intended. Per- 


for the development of that branch of instruction, and the 
means of rendering it popular. G. H. G. sentences, but thought it unnecessary. We will, however, hape I shall hit upon a better one,” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Tux cable brings the news that the French Senate 
has adopted the first clause of the obligatory Primary 
Education Bill, as passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
This bill was introduced in 1879. Its object is to make 
primary education gratuitous, obligatory, and of lay 
character. The principal provisions of the bill are: 
Primary instruction is obligatory for all children of 
both sexes, between 6 and 13. This instruction may 
be given in public or private schools, or at home. In- 
dustrial training, appropriate to local wants and resour- 
ces, shall be given in the advanced primary schools. In 


lic Instruction has undertaken the delicate and difficult 


Vol. XV.—No. 15. 


of the great religious associations of the country, repre- 
senting an educational work in the South chiefly for 
the Negro race, in which have been expended about 
$10,000,000, and speaking with a wide knowledge of 
facts, emphatically assert the impossibility of accom- 
plishing this great work unless the General Government 
shall come to the assistance of those States in which 
this illiteracy is chiefly found. 


For six years and more the cause of education in 
Boston has suffered in the house of itsfriends. Unhappy 


accord with this measure, the French Minister of Pub- divisions have occurred, and unjust action has been 


taken, which have separated those whose union was abso- 


task of replacing about 25,000 religious teachers by lay lutely necessary for the harmony and success of the 
teachers. The obligatory bill will also require the estab-chools. The cause of this alienation of leading interests 


lishment of new schools in almost every department of ig not far to seek, and the history of its progress will 


France. The total amount spent in France since June 


be most instructive and full of warning to educators. 


2 1, 1878, for new school-buildings and the renovation of A new era, however, seems to have dawned, and we 


. od ones, is 207,830,969 francs, or $41,566,194. It is hall watch its advance with the deepest interest. The 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—The motions to quash the indictments in 
the Star Route cases have been so far overruled by Judge Wylie. 
—tThe first meeting of the ladies of the Nat. Aid Association 
for the Garfield Memorial Hospital, was held in Washington 
on Monday. —— Among the important new bills presented to 
Congress are (1) the abrogation of the 5th and 6th articles of 
the Burlingame treaty; (2) repeal of the tonnage duties on 
ships and vessels of the United States, and on certain foreign 
vessels; (3) to repeal the iron-clad oath, so far as members of 
Congress are concerned; (4) bills for carrying into effect the 
treaty stipulations with China.——The Senate, by a vote of 
27 to 21, failed to pass the anti-Chinese bill over the veto of the 
President. Two bills have since been introduced of substan- 
tially the same measure, but limiting the prohibition to a 
shorter period.——Senator Hoar’s Presidential Vote bill has 
passed the Senate.——Senator Teller has been confirmed as 
Secretary of the Interior by the Senate. The other nomina- 
tions of the President; viz., W. E. Chandler for Secretary of 
Navy ex-Sec. Hunt for Minister to Russia, R. Worthington 
for Collector of Customs at Boston, etc., were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

Great Britain.—Mr. Parnell has been released from prison 
on parole for one week, for the purpose of visiting a sister in 
Paris whose child has just died.——-Six American suspects” 
have been liberated from Irish prisons. 

Russia.—At last, after many premature announcements, the 
official statement is made that Prince Gortschakoff, the most 
subtle of diplomatists, retires, at his own request, from the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Hayti.—The reported outbreak of a revolution against Pres- 
ident Salomon in northern Hayti, is confirmed. Martial law 
has been proclaimed. 

Africa.—It is stated that a letter has been received at Paris 
from the long-missing Henry M. Stanley, saying that his great 
expedition is prospering. He was far up the Congo River. 


Prorsessor Fay’s paper on Linguistic Preparation 
for College awakened quite an interest at the High 
School Teachers’ meeting last Friday. His arguments 
in favor of teaching French earlier, and Greek later, in 
the curriculum deserve thoughtful’ consideration; and 
we would call the especial attention of our readers to 
the abstract of his remarks, which appears in our re- 
port of the meeting. 


Tux public discussion on the merits of the Tonic Sol- 
fa and the Staff Notations, between Prof. T. F. Seward, 
president of the New-York Tonic Sol-fa Notation, and 
Prof. H. E. Holt, one of the Directors of Music of Bos- 
ton, commenced in Tux Journat, will be continued at 
the Hall of the English High School (entrance on Mont- 
gomery street), Boston, on Saturday, April 15, at 10 a.m. 
The judges are Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D., and Prin, A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater Normal 
School. Those who wish to learn and compare the 
merits of the two systems of musical notation, will find 
it good to be there. 


estimated that an additional sum of $25,000,000 will restoration of the primary schools to the practical super- 
hardly suffice to accommodate the children of school age. | vision of the grammar masters is one of the signs of a 


better day. Another is the election of one of the most 


Our telegraphic advices state that the proposition | successful of these masters to a place on the Board of 
to appropriate $10,000,000 for educational purposes, Supervision, thereby honoring by a vote of confidence 
the money to be apportioned among the States accord- the men who have been most painfully and unjustly 
ing to the ratio of illiteracy, meets with more general degraded. It is a source of delight to us to witness 
favor and encouragement among congressmen than was/this real tendency toward a state of harmony and con- 
originally hoped for by the projectors. It comes for-| ditions of progress, which we have so long wished and 


ward at an opportune time, when the revenues of the labored for. To secure a full unity, concessions must 


Government are largely in excess of the expenses. The] be made on both sides, and so far as we can see, there is 


strongest argument thus far advanced in opposition to strong disposition toward an honorable pacification. 
the proposition is, that it would establish a precedent On the one hand those who exercise power should 


for appropriations which it would be hard for Congress recognize the rights and ability of those over whom 
to resist in the future. Among the points made in sup-|they bear rule. Arbitrary authority as to principles or 
port of it are: First, that such appropriation could be|methods is not consistent with a true educational 


allowed out of the surplus in the treasury without in- spirit. All coercion, except through intellectual force, is 


convenience; second, that this would be a good way to totally ineffectual. Those who serve in the teaching 
pay back to the people a small part of the money col-|capacity should accept with a cheerful alacrity all plans 
lected from them by unneccessary and excessive taxa-| which seem wisely adapted to the good of the schools. 
tion ; third, that this would be a better use to which to The masters, in entering upon their new field of duty, 
put the money at this juncture than to apply it toward may and should scrutinize carfully all work which has 
the payment of the public debt, because, in the opinion been required, all principles introduced, and methods 
of a great many people, the debt is being paid off much adopted by those lately in charge of the primary schools. 
more rapidly than this generation ought to be taxed to They should wisely select and tenaciously hold all that is 


provide for. In short, the advocates of this proposed 
appropriation in aid of popular education contend that it 


good; and if the desires of supervisors and teachers are 
honest and true, where there are individual differences 


is a perfectly proper thing for the Government to do, and they may be mutually adjusted, if the contest be one of 
would be of infinite benefit to the whole Nation in such 2 — not of . The men at the head of 


an exigency as the present condition of the South pre- our schools have been selected from the best workers of 


sents. 
the country; they are, as a rule, progressive and sympa- 
thetic, and it only needs the alliance of a practical 


Her, immediate and sufficient to meet the educa-|supervision with these forces to secure good results in 
tional wants of the South, is the great need of the hour, | instruction. 


and our Congress was never so ready to listen to argu- 
ments in favor of national aid as at the present time. 
The following considerations have great weight and 
significance, and should be pressed upon our national 
legislators by their constituents : 


rather than supersede, the necessity of State effort. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL QUESTION IN 
SCHOOLS. 


Between Protestants and Catholics there is no dis- 


1. The help should be so given that it will stimulate, agreement as to the importance of moral training for 
youth ; it is possible to go farther and say, moral train- 


2. It should be help for the common schools; tem-|ing based upon the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 


chiefly in giving them opportunity to teach. 


porary aid in the training of teachers, perhaps, but|In our country, Protestants have found it so necessary 


to oppose the modes by which Catholics would carry 


“The N of the Republic is the supreme law of out their views, that in the general discussion of edu- 
the land.” This is the maxim which not only justifies|cation they have not given sufficient prominence to the 


but demands action on the part of the General Govern- 


means upon which they rely for the same result. These 


ment; and it should also suggest the limitations under are, in] brief, the family and the Sunday school. Be- 


which the action should be taken. 

3. The help should be immediate, and not remote. 
The fortunes of war, and the necessities of legislative 
action, have made citizens of a large mass of ignorant 


fore committing the morals of youth to the public 
schools, as some advise, it seems necessary to prove that 
these other agencies are inadequate. 

The denominational controversy breaks out from time 


men, whose votes are to shape, for weal or woe, the to time, in our country, with sufficient violence to make 
character of our laws. Education alone can convert this|its manifestations elsewhere the subject of our thought- 


mass of ignorance and element of danger into one of|ful attention. A recent report from Victoria (B.C.), 


enlightened strength and safety. 

Largely more than one-half of a fund for the educa- 
tion of the illiterate would go to the South for negro 
illiteracy ; less than one-fourth because of white illiter- 


shows the question complicated with politics in a man 
ner intelligible and interesting to the American reader. 

It appears that in the course of the last general elec- 
tion in Victoria, in which party conflict was very keen, 


acy. If Congress should create a fund which would certain conspicuous candidates, in the hope of securing 


give $3.00 per annum per capita for the education of 
this class alone, it will require an aggregate annual sum 


$1,119,603 ; but of this, $959,529 would be for colored 


the Roman Catholic vote for themselves and their sec- 
tion, in some way committed themselves to a promise 


of $18,719,958. Of this, Mississippi, e. 9. would receive to support a motion for a Government inquiry into the 


working of the Education Act. Nobody believes, or 


illiterates, and $160,344 for white illiterates. Several even pretends to believe, that those who thus committed 
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themselves saw any reason to be dissatisfied with the 
operation of the Act in the direction in which the 
Boman Catholics would like to see it amended. Not 
one of these too-complacent bidders for Catholic help at 
the polling-booths would entertain for a moment the 
suggestion of such a change in the system of national 
education in the country as would meet in any substan- 
tial degree the wishes of Catholics. But the Catholics 
were led to hope for an inquiry, and the now-existing 
Parliament was constituted, and the Government has 
proposed to institute a commission of inquiry into the 
working of the Edueation Act. 

Those who have any knowledge of the issue which is 
raised over the greater part of the civilized world 
between the Roman Catholics and the advocates of 
national education, will hardly need to ask what it is 
that the Catholics of Victoria want. They say in Vic- 
toria, as they say everywhere else, that education must 
not be separated from instruction in the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic community. They say 
that by the law of the country Roman Catholic teach- 
ing is excluded from the national schools; that they 
cannot, therefore, permit the children of Catholic parents 
to attend those schools; that they are, consequently, 
under the necessity of maintaining separate Catholic 
elementary schools at the cost of the Catholic com- 
munity, and that they are aggrieved by having to pay 
rates and taxes toward the support of the national 
system of which the Catholics cannot avail themselves. 
The Victorian Government does not for a moment 
admit this to be a real grievance; but they grant the 
commission as in itself a concession to the Catholic 
demands. 

The question in Australia, in France, in England, in 
Ireland, in America, everywhere, is the same. The 
authority of the Roman Catholic was for a thousand 
years supreme over the conscience, over the political, 
social, and national life of the people of Christendom ; 
and all the work of that part of the world, all the doings 
of men, all the objects on which public money was 
spent, were leavened with the Roman Catholic religion. 
That condition of things has passed away; but the 
Church will not give it up, and will not cease to strive 
for the restoration of the mediwval régime. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER. 


It is quite evident that all national systems of juve- 
nile instruction must be given up, or we must be recon- 
ciled to the assignment of a larger number of children 
to one teacher than any ideal theory of childhood justi- 
fies. It is well to consider, before pronouncing a wild 
tirade against free schools on this account, that the 
present choice is between existing conditions and the to- 
tal neglect of a large portion of the children. The 
following resumé of official statements has an interest- 
ing relation to the general discussion of the subject. 

England and Wales. — The average attendance for 
1880 in the schools reported by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors was 2,750,916 day scholars and 46,069 night 
scholars; or a total of 2,796,985. The number of teach- 
ers was 31,422 certificated; 7,652 assistant; 33,733 
pupil-teachers; or a total of 72,807; this gives an 
average of 89 scholars to every certificated teacher, and 
of 39 scholars to each teacher, if the estimates be made 
upon the total of all classes. The code requires that 
pupil-teachers be provided at the rate of one for every 
40 (or fraction of 40) scholars over 3 years of age, in 
average attendance, after the first 60. Failure to com- 
ply with this provision results in a considerable reduc- 
tion of the grant. It is further provided by the code 
that no more than two pupil-teachers shall be engaged 
for every certificated teacher in a school, and that when 
the average attendance exceeds 180, a second adult, 
certificated or assistant teacher shall be engaged. Thus 
far it appears that the average of pupils to a teacher 
has fallen below the limit contemplated in the code. 

France.— In France 40 scholars are regarded as the 
ideal complement to a teacher. 
Minister of Public Instruction for the brief term of 
seventy-two days, was in favor of reducing the number 
to thirty. The report of the statistical commission does 
not enter into details with reference to actual attend- 
ane in the eighty-seven departments. From summa- 


ries given, it appears that the public primary schools 
average 47 scholars to a teacher. 

Germany. — We must either allow that German- 
speaking countries afford the most extreme examples of 
overcrowded schools, or that in these the conditions 
have been most thoroughly examined and exposed. 
An official statement of the facts has been made for 
each of the thirteen provinces of Prussia, from which it 
appears that the number of overcrowded schools range 
from 12 in Hohenzollern to 1,509 in Silesia; Hohen- 
zollern being the only province in which the number 
falls below one hundred. The average for the thirteen 
provinces is 619 schools. 

The degree of overcrowding is simply enormous. 
In 919 classes there are more than 150 pupils to each 
teacher, and in 119 of these 919 classes more than 200 
pupils to each teacher. The seventh of the series of 
international conferences held in the Trocad¢re palace 
in 1878 was devoted to the subject of statistics. 
Among the points considered was that of the impor- 
tance and the difficulty of ascertaining the number of 
children in elementary schools. 

In the course of the discussion, Dr. Engle, Director 
of the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, stated that 
out of forty millions in Prussia, there were twenty-five 
millions who could neither read nor write, and that there 
were communes in which this was the condition of 80 
per cent. of the inhabitants. He adds, that schools are 
not sufficiently numerous, Any one who reads the re- 
port of this conference will be satisfied that educational 
statistics are more complete and reliable in our own 
than in other countries. It is especially gratifying to 
find that in the matter of the number of pupils to a 
teacher we have a more promising record than the ex- 
amples already cited. The average number to a 
teacher estimated upon the attendance throughout the 
country, is 34. This average involves some extreme 
conditions. There are rural schools in sparsely-settled 
districts which drag along a feeble routine with six, 
nine, or a dozen scholars; and there are city schools 
which afford the distressing spectacle lately pictured 
in The Century, — worse, indeed,—sometimes as many 
as 70 children being huddled together under one 
teacher. In all our large cities there are enough over- 
crowded schools to serve in the logic of special pleading, 
but they represent a very small proportion of the whole 
number. In upward of two hundred cities the average 
number of pupils to a teacher reckoned upon the enroll- 
ment is 58, and reckoned upon average attendance, 37. 
Moreover, the great endeavor of school officers is the 
reduction of the number of scholars under each teacher 
in the primary grades. The most careful estimates 
give 60 as the average, which is generally conceded to 
be more than is desirable. In Boston, an assistant is 
allowed in the fifth and sixth classes wherever the num- 
ber of pupils exceeds 58, the intention being to main- 
tain an average attendance of 50 scholars to a teacher ; 
temporary expedients are employed in other cities for 
the accomplishment of the same end. 

The matter, it will be seen, reduces itself to a social 
problem, grave, delicate, and complicated. In its consid- 
eration, school officers have sought, and still continue to 
seek, the attention and the coöperation of all citizens. 
The difficulty in the way of the solution is not in the 
system of education, but in the purses of the tax-payers. 


DRIFT. 


— We were lately told, by an eminent authority in the ser 
vice of the United States, that within the past year, in a com- 
petitive examination of more than thirty young men repre- 
senting the various technical schools of the country, the three 
who came out ahead had been trained in the University and 
Military Institute of Virginia. We also hear that the work in 
English literature at the Hollins Female Institute in the same 
State shows a remarkable degree of ability. The only regret 
in connection with these facts is, that so many choice young 
people in the South are kept away from the superior schools 


that do exist among them, by poverty. The ample endowment 

of a dozen colleges, bringing the expense of education within 

the range of such students, is a consummation devoutly to be 
ed. 


M. Paul Bert, late wish 


— Among the Indians at Hampton is a young brave and 
chief who bears the name Tom Wildcat,—called |by his latter 
name. Contrary to expectation, young Wildcat is a fellow of 
remarkable dignity, persistence, and common-sense, and as 
steady as a Yankee deacon. He is industriously preparing 
himself, by study and working at trades, for his future career 


as the head of his tribe. One day in the shop he caught his 
finger in a saw and nearly lost it before he could snatch it 
away. With perfect coolness he wrapped up his right hand, 
and, with the left, wrote on a piece of board a note to the 


superintendent of the works, informing him that his finger 
was sawed off and he desired permission to be relieved, and 
asking pardon for the bad writing by his left hand. 


— An excellent suggestion has come from one of the most 
meritorious of our new girls’ academies ;—that scholarships be 
raised to enable girls to receive an additional course of thorough 
training in methods of instruction, with practice and observa- 
tion in all the departments of the school. This money is 
loaned to the pupil, who accepts it as a debt of honor to be 
paid out of the first earnings of her profession as teacher. In 
this way one scholarship goes on multiplying its work of use- 
fulness from year to year. It is well known that no money is 


so easily obtained for education as for student aid. It is to be 
hoped that this _ of aiding worthy young people to prepare 
for teaching will be received with favor by those who have the 
power to give. 


— Grammatical questions by inquiring minds: If I is first 
person, why not say I and you?” I say, teacher, does 
Messrs. mean people that mess together? 
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In answer to thé many inquiries from our sub- 
scribers, we have decided to make the three follow- 
ing offers, thus enabling EVERY subscriber to obtain 
a copy of this most beautiful memento of America’s 
beloved poet. We will send this portrait, post free, 

(1.) For a new subscription to THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, or new subscriptions to our publi- 
cations to the amount of $3.00. The portrait to be 
sent to the party sending the subscription. 
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arrearages, and renewing for one year in advance. 
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date from expiration of present subscription. ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar Domestic AND Artistic Lire or Joux SINGLETON 
Coptey, R.A. By his granddaughter, Martha Babcock 
Amory. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This interesting book gives to the reading-public a sketch of 
the artistic career of John S. Copley, R A., who was born in 
Boston nearly a century and a half ago. He was a natural 
artist, and without instruction or master he drew and painted 
the visions of forms and faces, until his fame for painting por- 
traits was widely known. His persevering industry during his 
early years was remarkable. Entirely self-taught, he gained a 
reputation which affords a striking instance of what natural 
genius aided, by determined application, can accomplish. He 
had never seen a good picture, except his own work, until he 
was thirty years of age. Fortunate in his marriage, his home 
was one of rare domestic happiness. He visited England in 
1774, and from thence went to study art in Italy, where he 
studied and copied the works of the great masters. In 1775 he 
returned to England, where his wife and family joined him. 
Stimulated by his success and the taste of the day, he aban- 
doned the humbler paths of portraiture and entered upon the 
composition of historical subjects, in which he attained great 
fame. His picture entitled The Death of Lord Chatham” 
was greatly admired and commended by George Washington, 
in 1792. His full-length picture of John Adams, which is 
now in the University Hall at Cambridge, is a fine work of 
art. This volume contains notices of his great works, and in- 
tensely interesting reminiscences of his son, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. It throws new light 
upon his character, which should silence the calumny and 
put an end to the malignant insinuations that prejudice his 
memory. The engraving prefixed to the volume is from the 
portrait of Copley by himself. It was executed by Frederick 
T. Stuart. In the appendix and notes will be found much 
valuable and interesting historical information. A complete 
index makes the book convenient for handy reference. It is 
beautifully printed by the Riverside Press, and bound in good 
library style. 

History or THE ENGLISH ProrLx. By John Richard Green. 
In five volumes. Vol. I. New York: The Useful Knowl- 
edge Pub. Co.; John B. Alden, Agent. 

One of the most brilliant and thoroughly-valuable historical 
works which have appeared in many years is Green’s Larger 
History of the English People. Fairly ranking with Macau- 
lay’s great work in the absorbing interest of its narrative, it 
excels that in its adaptation to popular needs, in that it covers 
the entire period of English history, from the earliest to mod- 
ern times, instead of a brief portion, as does Macaulay. It 
richly deserves a place in the homes of the masses, and we are 
glad to note that it is now placed within their reach, being re- 
duced in price. The Elzevir edition, in five handy and taste- 
ful volumes, cloth binding, all for $1.50 (by mail, $1.80); the 
Model Octavo edition, in one volume, only 50 cents, or by mail, 
65 cents. These editions are being published by The Useful 
Knowledge Publishing Co., 162 William street, New York, 
and are examples of the quality and prices of numerous stand- 
ard works which they are publishing. 


How ro MAKE THE Best oF Lirz. By J. Mortimer Gran- 
ville, M.D. Boston: S. E. Cassino. rice, 50 cents. 


This valuable little volume is one of the series of works on 
Mental and Physical Hygiene, issued by these publishers. It 
treats of health, Feelings, breathing, drinking, eating, 
* Overwork,”’ change, and life-strength. It is full of practical 
and useful suggestions, and should be read and studied by all 
interested in securing the best condition of health of body and 


mental capacity. 


Fieitp Botany. By Walter P. Manton. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an excellent hand-book for the collector, containing 
instructions for gathering and preserving plants, and the for- 
mation of the herbarium. It is appropriately illustrated, and 
is one of those practical helps for the students in natural his- 
tory that are of great service. It treats of the necessary out- 
fit for the study of botany, and gives detailed directions on 
collecting, pressing, and preserving plants. It has interesting 
chapters on the herbarium, leaf topography, printing plants, 
floral designs, and skeleton leaves. A timely book for this 
season of the year. 


Tue Treasury or Davip. Con an Original Exposi- 
tion of the Book of Psalms; a Collection of IIlustrative Ex- 
tracts from the whole range of Literature; a Series of Homi- 
letical Hints upon almost every verse; and Lists of Writers 
upon each Psalm. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. I., Psalm I. to 

VI. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, $2 00. 


This important exposition of the Psalms is by the well- 
known London divine, Spurgeon, who has given to this study 
of the Psalter the best results of his genius, and will be found 
of inestimable value to all students of this delightful portion 
of the Scriptures. His introductions are full of instruction, 
and his expositions are of the most original character. The 
collection of quotations cover wide and varied fields of inves- 
tigation by the leading writers upon the Psalms, which adapts 
it especially for the convenient reference of all preachers and 
students of this portion of the Bible. The hints to the village 
preacher are extremely suggestive, and will aid in presenting 
the truth to all hearers in a simple and telling manner. Mr. 
Spurgeon has been laboring for twenty years on this great 
work, which is to be completed in six octavo volumes, five of 
which have been published in England; the sixth is expected 
to be issued during the present year. Mesers. Funk & Wag- 


nalls, in making a reprint, have concluded that the type of 
that edition is too small, being small-faced English brevier; 
so, at additional expense, they have set the entire work in one 
size larger type (bourgeois). Yet each page and each volume 
will contain exactly the same matter as the corresponding page 
and volume of the English edition. The edition is better bound, 
and equally as well printed; the paper is heavy. There will be 
no change or abridgment whatever in the matter. Vol. II. will 
be ready April 28, and an additional volume about every two 
months hereafter. The price will be only $2.00 per volume, 
cloth, one-half of the price of the English edition. 


A System or Dictionary Work. For Common Schools. 
By Thomas Metcalf, A. M., training teacher Illinois State 
Normal University, and De Charles Garmo, principal of 
grammar school, Illinois State Normal University. Third 
edition. Bloomington, III.: Maxwell & Co. 

There is no more important work to be done in schools than 
the correction of errors in pronunciation, or rather such teach- 
ing as will prevent erroneous utterances. The aim of the au- 
thors of this excellent manual is to make pupils so familiar 
with the notation of Webster or Worcester that, with these 
dictionaries in hand, they can be certain of the correct pronun- 
ciation of any English word,—to interpret at sight the author- 
ized pronunciation. We know of no work that is so completely 
adapted to secure this desirable work in the common schools. 
It requires a thorough study of the elementary sounds and 
their mode of representation, and ample practice in the appli- 
cation of the principles of pronunciation. We commend it 


heartily to the attention of teachers. 


ConVERSATION : Its Faults and Its Graces. New edition. 
Compiled by Andrew P. ye D. D., LL. D., late Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals in, and preacher to, Har- 
vard College. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 


This useful book contains Dr. Peabody’s address on Con- 
versation to young ladies; Francis Trench on Conversa- 
tion“; Parry Gwynne's Word to the Wise,” or hints on the 
current improprieties of expression in reading and writing, 
and an extended list of mistakes and improprieties in speaking 
and writing corrected. No more convenient or useful book 
can be found on these important subjects. Every teacher and 
student will find it of inestimable value in guiding to a correct 


use of language. 


School. Sones; No. I., Primary. By Prof. H. W. Fairbank. 
Chicago: S. R. Winchell & Co. Price, 10 cts.; 75 cts. per 
doz ; $5.00 per 100. A sample copy for examination will be 
mailed for two 3-cent stamps. 

It contains nothing but songs and music. It contains noth- 
ing but what has been tried and proven excellent. It is so 
cheap that it can be procured for use by the very poorest 
schools. It is strictly for primary grades, and every song can 
be sung and enjoyed by the smallest children. Its author is a 
practical teacher of vocal music in the public schools of Flint, 
Mich., and has had large experience in adapting melodies to 
the capacities of young children. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a book American women should read. It discusses 
the ‘‘ Boarding-house Question,“ The House-keeper’s Oppor- 
tunities,” What may be Done with the Needle,“ Teaching 
in its Various Branches,“ Literature and Writing, Art In- 
dustries, House Decoration,” Gardening for Profit,” 
Among Flowers, Bees, and Poultry,“ and many other mat- 
ters, by means of which ladies can earn a livelihood for them- 
selves. That an immense amount of female energy is now 
wasted, all will admit. The author, in this book, seeks to 
show how it may be profitably utilized. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued another 
volume of the series of Harper’s Greek and Latin Text-books 
for the use of classical students, Libri Quinque of M. Tullii 
Ciceronis De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. Paper, 36 cents 
a volume; cloth, 55 cents a volume. These little hand-books 
are printed in clear, open type, and bound in flexible covers. 

— We have received from the Hon. George B. Loring, U. S. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., the report 
of his predecessor in that department for 1879. It includes 
the special reports of the chemist, entomologist, and botanist 
of the 4 with a valuable and thorough illustrated 
paper on Contagious Diseases of Domesticated Animals. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just published No. 10 of 
George M. Baker’s Reading Club and Handy Speaker, con- 
taining well-chosen selections of a serious, humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic character, in both prose and poetry for readings 
and recitations. This series has been very popular, and are 
issued in neat vol 
ing fifty choice . 

— Macmillan & Co., London and New York, have issued 
A Primer of Art, by John Collier, with illustrations; price, 30 
cents. It treats of ornament, sculpture, painting, the prac- 
tice of painting, boundaries, outline drawing, light and shade, 
— 222 perspective, color, complementary colors, 
con nting, turbid m 
crepancies. It isan admirable guide to students of art. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have issued a very use- 
ful little book, entitled First Aid to the Injured, by Peter 
Shepherd, M.B. Revised by Bowditch Morton, M.D., at the 
request of the First Aid to the Injured Association” of New 
York. This brief manual is simply intended for non-profes- 


sional readers. There is no attempt made to popularize med- 


icine or surgery; the object is to furnish a few plain rules 
which may enable any one to act in cases of injury or sudden 
illness, pending the arrival of professional help. 

— The Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eng., has just issued in 
the series of Shakespeare's Select Plays,“ the Life of King 
Henry the Fourth, edited by William Aldis Wright, M. A., 
LL.D., Fellow and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
price, 50 cents. A preface of rare value presents the history 
of the play. Following the text of the play are numerous 
critical no showing thorough scholarship, and which will 
essentially aid the student in the comprehension of the play. 

— The publication of the authorized edition of the works of 
President Garfield has been intrusted to Messrs. James R. Os- 
good « o., of Boston. It will be carefully prepared, and ed- 
ited by Prest. B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram College, Ohio, the 
life-long friend of General Garfield, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the late President’s habits and method of 


thought. The work will be in two octavo volumes, from new 
and clear type, printed in the best — * of the University 
Press of Cambridge, and handsomely and substantially bound. 
It will contain new portraits of President Garfield. The 
work is expected to be ready for publication in November next. 


— It has long been a subject of regret among scholars that a 
work so invaluable as Professor Skeat’s Etymological Diction- 
ary should be placed practically beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary students on account of its high price. We are glad to 
learn that this drawback toits popularity is at length to be re- 
moved ; Messrs. Macmillan & Co. having arranged with the 


Oxford University for a cheap edition, specially made for the 
American market, As a volume it will be somewhat smaller, 
—more handy than,—the English book, but it will be an exact 
reprint, uuabeldeed, so as to meet all the requirements of 
American students. It will be ready immediately after Easter. 

— American Newspapers in 1882.—The American News- 
paper Directory, which will be issued next month by George 
P. Rowell & Co., of New York, will contain the names of 
10,611 periodicals in the United States and Territories, which 
is a gain of 344 in the year just passed. The number of daily 
papers has increased in a somewhat larger proportion, and is 
now represented by a total of 996 against 921 in 1881. The 
largest increase has been in New York, — 10 dailies, 29 of all 
sorts. Illinois and Missouri show a percentage gain which is 
even greater; while Colorado leads all others in the percent- 

e of increase, both of daily and weekly issues. California, 
ater Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia have fallen behind 1881 in the total 
number of periodicals issued. In Georgia, Maine, and Mas- 
sachusetts the suspensions have exactly counterbalanced the 
new ventures, In every State not mentioned above, and in 
the territories, there has been an increase. 


— The first number (eighth year) has just appeared of the 
journal La Scuola Italiana e Il Maestro Elementare Italiano, 
edited by Cavilier Iidebrando Bencivenni. It contains: 

Political Part: Sunday notices, by Iobi; Vagabond Criti- 
cism, by Salvatore Colonna; An Adminstrative Question, by 
Nalli Luigi; The Period of Transition of Pedagogy, by C. Zac- 
ay, * of the Press, by Nemo; Chronicle of Instruction. 

y A. 

Practical Didactic Part: Didactics for Elementary Town 
and Country Schools, by G. Gramaglia; Primary Schools, by 
Luigi Goretti; Letters to a Brother Teacher, by A. N.; Teach- 
ing of Natural Sciences, by Augusto Lombardi ; Metals, by 
Santina Queiroli; The Press, by Nalli Luigi; The Table and 
Rules of Good Behavior, by e Consiglio. 

Ou the cover: Fairy Fingers, by the Editor. 

For subscriptions address the publisher, G. Tarizzo, gen- 
eral de 1 1 of the text-books for town and country schools 
of Prof. Cav. I. Bencivenni, piazza Bodoni, Torino. 


— The Comparative New Testament, both versions on the 
same page in parallel columns, published by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, has been universally pronounced to be the best 
form in which the work has appeared; and the great success 
that has attended it has induced the publishers to add what- 
ever improvements have occurred to them, or have been sug- 
gested by those who make constant use of the book. In ac- 
cordance with this idea the following improvements have been 
made, and it is now believed that the Comparative New Testa- 
ment is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable and desira- 
ble edition of the work in the market. The following addi- 
tions and improvements have been made: Chapter headings in 


Roman numerals. Running head-lines as in the old version. 
Chronology of the New Testament. The readings preferred 
by the American Committee, which were adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Revision, are incorporated in the text. Those 
which were rejected are collectively in the Appendix, and for 
convenience of reference are also inserted as Sebastes to the 
respective passages. A History of the Revision, and an Ac- 
count of the Methods followed by the Committee on Revision. 
The text can be relied upon as absolutely correct. 


| NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Yensie Walton’s W hood; ; cloth; 


At Home in Fife; by C. F. Gordon Cumming; with map and illus.; 

The Ch Yon: — A 

em man or ; 

by Ellen H. Richards; clothe Boston: Bates & Lauriat. { 
Polly's Scheme; by Corydon; cloth. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Selections from the in Poets: Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, — 

tius, om and Lucan ; edited byZE. P. Crowell; cloth. Boston „ 


Heat 

Primary Phonography; an introduction to Isaac Pitman of 
Phonetic Shorthand 2 a series of original exercises; by Ida C. Crad- 
dock; cleth. Philadelphia: published by the author. 

History of Second Mass. . of In rr 
officers’ reunion in Boston, May 11, 1877. Boston; G. H. Ellis. 
= and Saviour Jesus Christ; — 

of the original Greek; old and new versions arranged in parallel 
umns; cloth. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

The Rose: a treatise on the cultivation, history, family characteristics, 
ete; by H. B. Ellwanger; cloth. New York: Doud, Mead & Co. 

A Popular Califor: Flora, or Manual of Botany for | Bogney) with 
introductory lessons; es ly adapted to the Pacific ; by Volney 
ry A. Co. 

© Social Law of Labor; m. B. Weeden. Second edition; cloth. 
Roston: Roberts Bros. 
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"Mass. Educational Gatherings. 


CLASSICAL AND HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 15th annual meeting of the Mass. classical and high- 
school teachers was held in the Boston Latin School, Friday 
and Saturday, April 7 and 8 ; M. Grant Daniell in the chair. 

After some preliminary business, the session was opened by 
the reading of a paper by Mr. C. E. Ridler of Kingston, on 


Some Needed ‘orms in the Use of Botanical Terms, as 
ne Applied to Schools. 


Of 700 flowering plants in the United States, 70 per cent. have different 
specific names, and a further analysis shows that for nearly every plant 
studied, the young student must learna new name. The number of spe- 
cific names now in use is too large. These names embrace almost every. 
thing concerning animals, plants, mythology, etc., with all the shades of 
meaning between H — and a satyr. The name of a plant ought to 
describe some one of its characteristics, This was a rule of Linzus, and if 
followed to-day, a great many specific names would be rejected, such as 

phical names, names of botanists, and many others. A plant should 
Ley specified to glorify any botanist, nor should everybody or anybod 
change the name of a plant when something new in it may be discovered. 
There should be no arbitrary naming individuals promiscuously, but 
by some recognized central authority. To the advantage of the student 
and teacher, many words which do describe some specific characteristic 
might be lessened, especially in a subject which is ht so extensively as 
botany. The greatest of all reforms needed is in the correction of the 
bad Latin and Greek which can be found in no dictionaries, and which 
only exists in the fertile brain of some one who coined them. And in 
this respect, the classics and science should be consistent. A boy ought 
not to be allowed, after he has entered Harvard, to make grammatical mis- 
takes in botany, for which he would be marked as wrong on his examina- 
tion papers for entrance to college. 

The code of Dr. Candolla, in 1867, has not effected any 


change, and is a 
Bentham, Dr. Masters, F. R. S. (in horticulture), and Dr. 


dead letter. 

Saint r, prest. of the Botanical Soc., Lyons, were quoted as favoring 
reform. Three proposition were submi for carrying these suggestions 
into effect, 


1. That the A. A. A. S., inviting similar bodies to codperate, appoint a 
committee with full powers to report changes; or 

2. That the same association appoint a committee who shall, with Dr. 
Gray, and Profs. Goodale and W of Hurvard College, report a series 


of ¢ or 
4. That the authorities at Cambridge and Kew constitute a tribunal to 


whom all questions be referred, and whose decisions shall be 


Miss Sarah F. Whiting of Wellesley Coll. followed with 


@ paper on 
Some Hints on Science Teaching. 

The er referred to the effect of old methods of teaching, which, 
she said, always left the J with an idea of two worlds,—a book world, 
and an outside world, e primary ob in all study of the sciences is, 
or ought to be, to find out the thought in nature; and the best way to do 
this is the method desired. Facts observed with the eye, heard, smelt, 
tasted, felt, are the units in the scientific structure. begin with the 

eralization learned from the book or the lecture, and then notice the 
acts, is reversing the order of nature. To train the senses to acuteness 
should be the firat thing to be sought in science teaching. For to thus 
train the powers is not only to subserve the immediate end of scientific 
— ut also the higher interests of the pupil, and, moreover, greatly 
assists him in acquiring much that is desirable without effort. Not a little 
of the misery in the world can be traced to action founded u 
soning, on true premises perhaps. Worse results follow false reasoning 
on false premises. We see evils thus brought about by false generaliza- 
tions in politics, society, business, religion. It is upon the inductive rea- 
soning that we must base most of our plans for life in this world and the 
next, hence lessons in science, which are so conducted as to clearly teach 
this method of reasoning, its use and abuse,—alone and when combined 
with deductions,—the use of hypothesis, the method of verification, em- 
ploy the noblest powers of the mind, and give it a training which will 
serve in many diverse applications. As Prin. Dawson says, the question 
is not to teach botany, chemistry, 111 but to accustom the mind, 
by the study of some subject or subj u a scientific manner, to the or- 
derly pursuit and use of knowledge and the orderly exercise of mental 
power. If this is the case would it not be better, instead of canvassing the 
whole subject in detail in preparatary course for college, to devote atten- 
tion more to this scientfic method, with but few details ? Is not the question 
in the early — of study, not how much of detail does the pupil know, 
but how well is he able to grasp and treat with intelligence new subjects ? 


English Classics for High Schools 
was the theme of a spicy paper by Mr. J. W. McDonald, in 
which he advocated the more general and thorough study of 
the English language in our schools. 


Mr. G. J. Huling, of Fitchburg, followed with a valuable paper 
on “ Out-of-School Study,“ giving the parents’ view of this 


question as agitated by the Cleveland School Board. From the 
very complete statistics collated by Mr. Huling in Fitchburg 
he concludes that the number of hours given to study by the 
high-school pupils, both in school and at home, is not injurious 
to the health of the great majority of the pupils. Mr. Huling 
deserves great credit for his efforts in endeavoring to obtain 
reliable statistics in this matter, aud we shall take pleasure in 
publishing his paper in full in an early issue of Taz JouRNAL. 


The Use of Photographs. 

Mr. John Tetlow, of Boston, spoke on the use of 22 hs 
in classical instruction, exhibi ng a very valuable collection 
which he used for the purpose, and explaining his method of 
assigning a portrait to each pupil, who, according to general 
instructions furnished by the teacher, was expected to write a 
descriptive account of the subject of the portrait from his own 
researches on the matter. his description, when revised, 
was placed upon the back of the portrait. 

Voluntary Work. 

Mr. F. A. Hill, of 2 presented a paper on the above 
(opie, No grading will yield a class of even capacity. A dead 
evel of mind is not desirable. Adapt a lesson to average 
Capacity; the quick-witted youth, through lack of adequate 
employment, may suffer. Capable pupils should be urged to 
transcend the requirements of a set task. Rosy talk about 
such extra work will not secure it. The teacher, to start it, 
must suggest things to be done, and ways of doing them. Nor 


n false rea- 


this enough. Human nature craves recognition for what it 
oes well. Pupils should receive credit for what they do. It 
works well in practice to add to the recitations or exercises on 


which a pupil’s standing is based, all pieces of volunta k 
ry wor 

accepted from him, and to give such additional exercises the 

hest mark. Work done may be described in writing; or, it 
— be something constructed, in which case let the thing 
— be presented. Always record it, if accepted, and give 
— it for it, so that the pupil may feel that he may extend his 
urse of study in favorite lines and have his work recognized. 
2 that gives credit for voluntary work is a powerful 
3 es strongest at the foot of the class where most needed, 
— — at the point where least needed, — a stimulus natural 
fo timate, but easily supplanted by the higher stimulus 
: 1 n the joy of right working. The speaker gave interest- 
ng illustrations of his success in securing voluntary work by 

recognition. 


means of giving to it appropriate 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Rev. C. B. Rice, of Danvers, eloquently advocated an insti- 
tution of learning for every town, under the title of 


A Plan for a Town University, 

giving a description of the work accomplished at the Danvers 
University.“ The students of these institutions, he said, 
should be allowed to study those branches in which they are 
most interested, and no rules and regulations should compel 
them to advance any faster than they are able. The greatest 
danger to the schools of the present day is the pressure brought 
to bear upon the scholars. They must not crowded, but 
should be encouraged to keep up their study through their life- 
time. If this is done the reason for establishing a university 
for middle-aged people will be obvious. There should not be 
the formidable array of knowledge on the one side and igno- 
rance on the other. A judicious committee of arrangements 
could soon bring about such an organization of persons, who 
have a capacity for teaching and who are willing to assist those 
who desire to study. 


Mr. Elbridge Smith, of the Dorchester High School, offered 


an able paper on 
Educational History. 


He spoke of the great change that has taken place in the school 
system, of the establishment of the Board of Ed, the laws of 
1826 pertaining to high schools, the creation of the State fund 
for educational purposes, the normal schools, and the abolition 
of the district-school system. It is only by contrasting the 
means and extremes that we can see the progress made. The 
education of to-day is the outcome of the past, and contains 
the germs of the future. In conclusion Mr. Smith urged the 
importance of an educational library, and of historical records 
of school-work. 


The final paper of the day was by Mr. E. H. Cutter, Newton, 


on the 
Special Aim of the Teacher of Language. 


The speaker suggested that although the methods connected 
with what is called slight translation is considered a proper 
test of a pupil’s proficiency and his ability to deal with pas- 
— not read in school, yet whatever success was attained in 
this direction was a test of correct teaching and study rather 
than the object at which the teacher and pupil should aim. 
The end in view should be something larger and more gener- 
ous; to teach the relation between the form and thought. We 
should also study the masterpieces of literature in the original 
tongue, not solely because they are masterpieces in literary 
work, but because they furnish the best means for the study of 


the language. 


SECOND DAY —Sarurpay, Aprit 10. 
Election of Officers. 


At the preliminary business-meeting the following list of 
officers for the ensuing year was elected: Prest.—M. G. Dan- 
iell of Boston; Vice-Prests.—F. A. Hill of Chelsea; John Tet- 
low of Boston, and H. B. Sprague of Boston; Rec. Sec. W. 
F. Bradbury of Cambridge; Cor. Sec.—Bryon Grace of Boston. 

The first paper was by Mr. Andrew Ingraham, of the Friends’ 
Acad., New Bedford, upon The Senses and Geometry.“ 


Physical Science. 


Mr. D. W. Hoyt, of the Providence High School, read a 

aper upon Some Common Errors and Omissions of Text- 

ks in Physical Science.“ : 

He first referred to the necessity which rests upon teach- 
ers of physical science to make themselves acquainted 
with recent advances in the branches of science which they 
teach, alluding briefly to the danger, that one who knows most 
about his subject may see too many limitations, and that he 
may fail to make a strong and lasting impression upon his 
pupils. He made a plea for a more frequent revision of the 

lates of text-books upon scientific subjects, so that new and 
— discoveries may be mentioned, and gave a few illus- 
tration. 2. General principles are often stated without men- 
tioning important limitations and exceptions. Among other 
illustrations under this head were the modifications of the 
law relating to the freezing-point and greatest density of water 
developed by the deep-sea soundings of the last fifteen years, 
and the still more recent and astonishing developments re- 
specting the temperature of the fresh water of our great lakes. 
8. Statements and theories are sometimes retained after they 
have been proved to be false, or more likely to be false 
than true. 

Under this head was a discussion of the erroneous curves of 
the intensity of heat and actinism in the solar spectrum, usu- 
ally published in text-books, with a statement of the results 
reached by Profs. Draper and Langley upon this subject, 


Then followed a paper by Mr. L. L. Dame of Medford, on 


Botany as a Mental Discipline. 


Mr. Dame claimed for scientific studies superior facilities 
for mental discipline, as it is chiefly through mental dis- 
cipline that scholars are prepared for the duties of active life. 
Certainly those studies that train the eye to see quickly and 
correctly, and the mind to distinguish and classify form 
and relations, are obviously the studies that train boys for 
better mechanics. Drill of this kind, incidental to other 
studies, is the method of science. In this respect botany is 
especially valuable. It trains the mind to continuous, minute, 
and exact observation, in — the development of the 
plant from seed to maturity, and in identifying species. It 
cultivates the descriptive powers, as no study has a richer vo- 
cabulary, all of which is called out in describing the different 
forms and colors of flowers and plants. It develops the pow- 
ers of comparison in arranging species, genera, families, and 
finally, in rejecting the variable elements and coming to the 
ground-plan of the vegetable world. This is generalization by 
which the mind reaches the Observation, 
comparison, generalization, and e on are the results 
of botanical study. 

Chemistry in High Schools. 

Mr. C. W. Parmenter followed with an expose of his method 
of teaching Chemistry in High Schools.” The true object, 
the speaker said, of all elemen science teaching, is to train 
the mind to scientific method and develop the scientific spent. 
He claimed that the methods now in use in many high schools 
do not develop the characteristics of the scientific mind. The 
teacher of chemistry must be content to teach a much smaller 
number of facts than are usually presented in some text-books, 

roviding he can be sure that the pupils are gaining some 
— as a result of their own experiments, observation, 


and reasoning. He thought that many of the facts of chemis- 


try, which it is desirable to teach in the high school, can be 


ormed mostly by 


learned by experiments which can be 


pupils themselves, even in the rly-furnished high-school 
aboratories. Experiments should precede any statement of 
the facts to be learned, the teacher’s function being merely to 
see that the conditions of the experiment are rightly observed, 
and that correct conclusions are drawn. Nothing should be 
told pupils about an experiment which they can made to 
see for themselves. Encourage them to advance their own 
theories, and if they are wrong show them why. Give them 
hints, remind them of familiar facts which they have over- 
looked, or of experiments previously performed, but tell them as 
little as possible. For the sake of completeness, however, facts 
must be told to the class which cannot be illustrated by exper- 
iment. The making of note-books containing drawings of the 
apparatus and descriptions of the experiments was strongly 
recommended. 
Hints on High-School Discipline. 

Mr. A. G. Fisher presented a very practical paper on this 
topic: His principal points were: First: Undivided attention 
to duty during study hours. Second: Full attention during 
recitation should be madeimperative. Third: All movements 
about the school-room should be made in a quiet, dignified 
manner. Fourth: Regularity and continuity of exercises are 
eminently desirable. Fifth: Original work should form a more 
prominent part of mental discipline than is apt to be the case. 
Sixth: Proper deference to instruction. Seventh: Low speak- 
ing ought never to be tolerated in school without good reasons. 

To obtain the best results, then, of high-school work, strict 
discipline, the speaker said, will be found to be indispensable. 
If attention to details is demanded in the army, navy, and va- 
rious branches of civil service, and in all business where great 
interests are at stake, why not, surely, in the mental and moral 
training of the young? 


Linguistic Requirement for Admission to College. 

The concluding paper by Prof. C. E. Fay, on Au Ideal 
Language Requirement for Admission to College was an out- 
spoken protest against the common practice of devoting the 
principal work of linguistic preparation for college to the study 
of Latin and Greek. To satisfy his ideal, the linguistic re- 
quirement for college would consist in preparation in but one 
classical language, more extended in some ways, and no less 
thorough than at present, and — thorough preparation in 
one modern language beside the English. he languages 
chosen should be Latin and French. Poetry should be elim- 
inated almost entirely from the fitting course, biding its time 
until literature, rather than language, became the special sub- 
ject of study. Perhaps half the time now devoted to Greek in 
the fitting school, under thorough instruction, would present 
the student at college prepared to his French in the way that 
has been indicated as desirable for the Latin. The remainin 
half could advantageously be given to sight-reading and o 
composition in the Latin, and to the study of English. A 
third argument, that from the side of the English, can only be 
hinted at, recognizing, in all language study, next to its power 
to awaken and stimulate thought, its influence upon the capac- 
ity to express thought in one’s mother-tongue. From three 
to seven years spent in the almost exclusive study of two syn- 
thetic languages, unless great stress is laid upon elegance of 
translation into idiomatic English, may prove rather a detri- 
ment than an aid, and be one of the chief causes of the awk- 
wardness of lower classmen in college in writing English. On 
the other hand, there is no more helpful mode of elegance and 
ease of diction for English-speaking pupils than may be pre- 
sented them in certain easy French authors. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held its twenty-ninth 
annual meeting at the Meionaon, Boston, the preliminary busi- 
ness opening at 9.00 a. m.; the prest., John T. Prince, of Wal- 
tham, in the chair. The attendance was large. 

An address on the subject Attention“ was given by Mr. 
A. K. Whitcomb, of Lowell, showing that upon the teacher are 
largely dependent the interest and enthusiasm inaschool. He 
gave various suggestions relative to securing the attention of 


the school. 
Miss Mary A. Currier, of the Boston School of Oratory, read 


a valuable paper on The Purpose and Methods of Recitations 


in Reading.“ 
Mr. W. H. Lambert, of Malden, discussed the Use of Sup- 


plementary Reading’’; and selections from his paper we hope 
to give in another issue. 


The Public Library. 
How to Use the Public Library“ was treated by Solon F. 


Whitney, of Watertown. 

The free public library is a valuable aid to the public school. Early in 
the history of the great educational movements in Massachusetts, in Horace 
Mann’s time, district libraries were established as an essential aid. The 
reading-book in the school has too long been regarded as the only factor in 
the child’s development. The public library is in the first s of its 

wth, and is full of power for good when wisely directed. How shall 
t be used by the teacher ? 
1. Make an acquaintance with the books in the library in your own 
wer for others; 
reading is too 
often aimless and desultory; the material is vain and illusory. The 
choice of books on the part of the young isa lottery. 

2. Ascertain and adapt reading to improve tastes of pupils. Then 
commence on the plane of the child’s own position. First rouse, then train 
and regulate, the child-mind in reading. Teachers should be assistants 
to add to the work of the library. . 
: a by topics, by proper reference to good supplementary reading 

n the library. 

4. Become assistants to help the needy pupils who have no home-reading. 

5. The work of the library may be developed by the studies of teachers, 
by giving it their aid and influence. 

As a means of usefulness, the s er thought its value was zone begin 
ning to be estimated, and complimented the new 2 of ’ 
Mr. Metcalf, and his work in advancing this line of service. 

he Memory. 
Mr. Thomas W. Davis read a paper on Memory Exercises.”’ 

Memory education is fundamental. School-training istwo-fold. First, 
there are the studies which relate to the business of life; second, the 
moral studies which build up character. Supplementary reading geet, 
but a too amount will weaken, and produce mental and moral dys- 
—— hittier says that there were not twenty books in his father’s 

brary; now he cannot read a tithe of the books given him. The well- 
used books of the elder day were read and reread until the value was 
thoroughly extracted. Not so in an age when the world is full of books, 
and men read without thought or memory. The memory exercises in the 
Cambridge schools were referred to as of great value. Ten minutes a day 
are given to this work. The directions to teachers are, to select one or 
more pieces of poetry or at the beginning of the autumn and win- 
ter terms. These are to learned and recited, from week to week, in 
whole or in part, by each scholar. Near the end of the term each scholar 
writes from memory one piece to show both penmanship and accuracy in 


town. Read for your own good, and then utilize this 
exercise wise — in the selection of books. Now 
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memorizing. The Cambridge method joins memory-work with special 
readi 


The direct influence of these readings 
2. The indirect influence is the creation of true mental 
will help the papil in other reading. A genuine love for the best litera- 


tare is also aw 


are valuable as moral guides. 
standards whi 


ened. 


Mr. Davis gave an illustration of the method of testing memory ex- 
ercises in the use of a quotation from Longfellow, begianing, “ Loud 
he sang the Psalm of David!” Three-fourths of the scholars had never 
seen the words, but they had been taught them orally for singing more 
than three months before. Examining carefully the copies prepared, 


I found an av 


erage of 2.16 errors to paper in the use of ° 


ital letters, 3 to each paper in spelling, and very — 1 word to each, 


improperly 


when writing. 


used. Beyond this was evident what is 
who has had experience in pre 
sons fairly well-acquainted wi 
discover an error on the printed- 


ized by — one 
ing manuscript for the printer, t = 
the rules of punctuation, and quick to 
„ do not know how to punctuate 
By sixty-two scho of the first and second classes 780 


mistakes in punctuation were made, or an average of more than twelve 
apiece. These were scholars of usual ability; they had been carefully in- 
structed, and the passage given was already familiar to the ear. I do not 
consider the result ex onal, and would add to my list of benefits de- 


rived from the memory exercise, its value as a means of 
ation. 


Miss Ellen 


punctu- 


Discipline. 
Hyde, principal of the Framingham State Normal 


School, followed, in a most important paper on Discipline.” 


Moral r she sald, is recei 
e ic 


discussions of 


that to train achild to be hon 
than to give him a — 2 of arithmetic, 
No set lessons on morals will do 


ving a share of attention in the 
opinion is being awakened to the fact 
est, industrious, self-controlled, is better 
phy, and grammar. 


ress. Publ 


this work. It is accomplished only by a 


fair, kindly, and righteous school government. The object of this govern- 
should — haracter moral 


nature, and should appeal to 


be formation e 


. Itshould be based on the 
motives. The following principles underlie 


school government: 
1. Established law should rule rather than the personal will. The 


is the 


law-executor rather than the law-giver. God is the law- 


ver, and the teacher is one with the pupils in reverent and loving obe- 


. Teach 


rather than because it is the personal 


the children that a thing should be done because It is right 
ll of the teacher. 


2. The Golden Rale is the law. It must be so effectually practised by 
the teacher that it will be felt as a living truth. The teacher is even more 
fullly subject to it than the pupil; he must be more obedient than he can 


a child to be. 
Any rule which restrains a child from courteous, 
3. There should be 


rsonal freedom. 
action is a sin. 
discrimination in punishment. All offences should 


A good law gives the greatest 


not be classed under one head. Punishment for careless offences should 


be kept distinct from 
be the greatest discrimination used 


nishment for willtul wrong-doing. There should 
in even these cases; the want of 


it creates recklessness, hardness. 


4. Manner of 


unishment. Never hold up to ridicule. A child smart- 


ing under ridicule has no room for repentance. Never give extra lessons 


a dislike to study. Allowable punishment includes with 


lest you create 

holding of privilege and corporeal punishment. Some punishment ma 

be instant and public; ordinarily it should be in private. Its purpose 
promote good resol 


to awaken sorrow, to cultivate feeling, to 


courage and 


ves, to en- 
en them. 


The convention adjourned to 1.30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Officers were elected as follows: Prest.—Edward O. Grover, 


Cambridge. 
Framingham 
L. L. Dame, 


Vice-Prests.—C. C. Chase, Lowell; Miss Hyde, 
; E. H. Davis, Woburn; W. S. Lambert, Malden; 
Medford. Er. Com.—Levi F. Warren, Newton; 


Miss Alice Wallington, Cambridge; A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; 


J. S. Hayes, 
and Treas.— 


Somerville; Miss Mary J. Barnes, Waltham. Sec. 
B. W. Drake, Waltham. 


Civil Government in the Common Schools 
was discussed by Mr. Geo. H. Martin, ofthe Bridgewater Nor- 


mal School. 


tes provide for 


the civil 


The statu instraction in polity of Massach 
and of the Un States in the high schools. If the object is to p 


for intelligent 


citizenship, something of the kind should be done for the 


proportion of children who never reach the high schools. The sub- 
may ; taught orally in the grammar and district schools under three 
„acta, 


meeting and 
concerning the 
be made of the 


ciples, causes. By beginning with the annual town 

g what the scholars already know, they may be taught 
choice and duties of the town and city officers. Use may 
printed ballots, the town the warrant for the meet- 


ing, ete. From these facts may be taught the principles underlying all 
public convenience, welfare, majorities, office-hoiding, 


uties of citizens to vote an 


to pay their taxes cheerfully and hon- 


estly. In a similar way the facts of the State Government, including the 


administration 
and 


formation 
school and outside life. 


of justice, may be nted, using the news: r for in- 
making vital esanection between the wark of the 
this connection would come the study of the 


necessity for laws, the natural rights of men, the duty to respect and obey 


resentation, the free, Y, and impartial administra- 


the nature of 
tion of justice, the duties of jurors and of witnesses, the dangers to liberty 
from the abuse of Lava ry the safeguards afforded by the Constitution 


and the Bill of 


Rights. Following the facts of the United States Govern. 


ment would come the nature and object of the Union, international rela- 
and the duty of the citizen to defend the state. Thus the pupils 
are led from the little cirele of their own towns and cities to think of the 
r public, —the State; the still oleae, — the Union; and then to 


great brotherhood of nations; fi 


broadening pri 


mentary; the st 
the more — 


they go on, new and ever- 
—＋ and added duties. The study of these facts is ele- 

udy of the causes of the facts is scientific, and belongs to 
work in the history of the United States and of - 


land, and, farther on, of the whole family of Aryan nations, li and 
dead. Then these institutions with which we are so familiar be 
found to be survivals or — of of institutions existing in the far- 


Oral Instruction. 
Under the general topic of ‘Oral Iostruction ”’ there were 


ch several short papers,—the first by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, sec. 


of the State Board of Ed. Oral instruction, he said, does not 
mean talking or lecturing on freedom from hard and system- 
atic study by the pupil. Books in abundance may be used to 
refresh the mind on what has already been first taught by the 
teacher, but not as original sources of knowledge. Oral in- 
struction was adapted, thought Mr. Dickinson, to all kinds of 
knowledge. 

Mr. E. A. H. Allen, of Sherborn, while eons of 
oral instruction, called attention to some of the a to be 
avoided. 

The prest. read a paper from Mr. Larkin Dunton on meth- 
ods of oa instruction in primary schools; and Mr. George L. 
Chandler, of Newton, discussed methods to be used in gram- 
mar schools. 

Upon the question of holding future meetings of the Assoc. 
in Middlesex Co., indefinite postponement was voted, the mat- 
ter being left in the hands of the Ex. Com. Adjourned. 


ESSEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. occurred at the High-school Hall. Haverhill, on Friday 
and Saturday of last week. Prin. O. S. Williams, of Haverhill, 


presided, and Mr. Henry B. Doland, of Lawrence, was elected 
secretary pro tem. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Graves a cordial welcome was ex- 
tended in behalf of the city, by the mayor, to which the prest. 
made a fitting response. 

Gen. H. K Oliver, of Salem, then read an excellent 
upon Some Fallacies in Education,“ an abstract of which 
will be published in a future number of THE JOURNAL. 

A pleasing episode in the exercises was a carefully-prepared 
illustration of work in vocal music by a selected chorus of 
school-children. 

Gen. Oliver complimented them highly and deservedly upon 
the merit of their work. 

Mr. Graves then said to the children, If you turn to your 
hymn-books in church, next Sunday, you may find a tune 
called ‘ Federal Street.’ The author of that music is the gen- 
tleman who has praised your work to-day.” 

The first r of the afternoon session was by George E. 
Gay, prin. of the Newburyport High School; subject: Some 
Studies in Methods.“ The speaker urged the need of more 
technical grammar, insisted upon calling a spade a spade,”’ 
by using noun instead of name-word, verb instead of action- 
word, etc. Some pertinent suggestions in respect to special 
reading were made; and a clear illustration of practical methods 
in book-keeping demonstrated that Mr. Gay’s emphatic state- 
ment that this subject can and should be taught in grammar 
schools was based upon knowledge and experience. 

Mr. E. C. Colby, director of drawing in the Lawrence schools, 

resented a — upon Drawing as a Branch of Education,“ 
padieating familiarity with the details of his work, and suggest- 
ng several tests of proficiency which must be of value to all 
teachers. 

A general discussion in respect to teaching classics in high 
schools followed. Supt. Brewster, Mr. Gay, and others, par- 
ticipated in the debate. 

Supt. Coggswell's Talk on School Work“ was next in 
order, selections from which will be reported at length. 

The rgport of the evening session and of Saturday’s business 
was not received in time for publication this week, but will 
appear in the next number of THE JOURNAL. 

he meeting was largely attended, and ample provision was 
made for the entertainment of members. 

The burning of the depot of the Eastern Railroad, at Salem, 
destroyed the “‘round-trip’”’ tickets, but a prompt telegram 
from the officers of the road that their conductors would honor 
free return-passes signed by the prest. of the Assoc., placed 
the transportation account of the Salem teachers upon a par 
with that of the others, 


APRIL, 


0 Hark, that sweet carol! With delight 
We leave the stifling room: 
The little bluebird meets our sight, 

Spring, glorious spring, has come! 

The south wind’s balm is in the air, 

The melting snow-wreaths everywhere 
Are leaping up in showers; 

And Nature, in her brightening looks, 

Telis that her flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Prin. A. L. Hardy, of West Randolph, addressed the stu- 
dents last Friday morning upon German Schools and Teach- 
ers.” Mr. Hardy, in a very pleasant way, rapidly sketched 
the educational system of Germany, comparing it with our 
system and to our —— The address was a very 
interesting one, and was listened to with the closest attention. 

— At Grafton, about 90 miles from Boston, are found mica 
of excellent quality and beryls of immense size. Beautiful 
specimens from this place are found in the collections all over 


e world. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosrox.— All persons acquainted with Boston are familiar 
with the tall spire of the Somerset-street Church, which, stand- 
ing on the eastern end of Beacon Hill, lifts its top to an alti- 
tude exceeding even that of the gilded dome of the State 
House, becoming thus the loftiest pinnacle of the city. This 
conspicuous landmark is soon to disappear, the building, with 
8,000 feet of land, having been purchased by the trustees of 
Boston Univ., who intend to remodel and adorn it before 
autumn for the use of the Coll. of Liberal Arts. The central- 
ness of the location, its freedom from the roar of business, its 
close proximity to the quiet quarters of the lawyers in Pem- 
berton square, admirably adapt it to university uses. 

The present number of students in Boston Univ. is 545, 
or forty more than last year. Of the number, 117 are young 
women, sixteen more than last year. 

Prof. H. P. Boisen, of Boston, has been offered the Dept. 
of German in Dr. Sauveur’s Summer School of Languages at 
Amherst, but has declined in favor of his own school at 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

— Col. Higginson writes us that Prof. Butler of Louisville 
was not a graduate or a student at Harvard Coll., but at the 
Harvard Divinity School, receiving, however, the honorary 
degree of A.M. from the Coll. that same year (1845). He was 
not valedictorian in the Divinity School, for there was no such 
office there. The subsequent allusion to Harvard Coll. is evi- 
dently a misprint for Hanover. 

— Tue free evening schools at Taunton,—one for instruction 
in the common branches, and one for industrial drawing,— 
have just closed the winter session of 1881-2, after a term of 
thorough and profitable work. The drawing-school was at- 
tended by 262 pupils, distributed into sections as follows: 
Freehand, 146; mechanical, 100; modeling, 16. Prof. C. M. 
Carter, of the Mass. Normal Art School, is giving to the teach- 
ers of the day-schools a series of lessons on the principles and 
methods of teaching drawing. Miss Ella C. Green is engaged 
as.special teacher of drawing in the high school one day each 
week. The annual examination of applicants for teachers’ 
certificates will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 11 
and 12, at the rooms of the high school. 


— Supt. Stone’s (Springfield) annual report gives number of 
teachers, 126; pupils, 6,452; average attendance, 4,548; total 
expenditures, $88,267. There has been an increase of 420 in 
the school population. Truancy, under the new officer, Mr. 
Smith, is decreasing. The work of the year has been, in the 
main, progressive and successful. We commend the wisdom 
of the following remarks to other school supervisors: 


„At the examination in June for admission to the high school, there 
was a falling off in the merit of the work in geography as compared with 
the standard of former years, The average in grammar or language 
showed a gain, which may perhaps account for the poorer work in geog- 
raphy, as it is not uncommon for teachers wheu giving special attention 
io one branch to neglect others; and this is sometimes done unconsciously, 
as they have a certain amount of nervous energy to expend, and when an 
tncrease is es “1 in one direction a deficiency may experienced in 
some others. In this examination there was more than the usual uneven- 
ness in the work of the pupils, some ranking very high, while others were 
at the opposite extreme; but this is sometimes due as much to a difference 
in the natural abilities of the pupils as to the character of the teaching 
done. An improved work, in some respects, has been done in the prim 
grades, particularly in writing, spelling-lessons, and sentences, and in cui- 

vating the power of expression. But there is occasionally shown, on 
the of a few teachers in these schools, injudicious management and 
disc — Be eneral tendency of which is to make the children nervous 
and irritable. This occurs when what should be well-regulated enthusi- 
asm, on the part of the teacher, becomes a kind of bluster or want of self- 
control. In other respects, the general control and discipline of the 
schools have been such as will compare favorably with former years. 
Corporal punishment is not on the increase, but is rather slowly, though 
steadily, diminishing, and as it decreases in frequency is probably more 
With increased activity ‘and lntorest in thelr work Laer ert 

v 
of the school year.” 4 


— The Salem papers state that Master John W. Perkins, of 
the high school in that city, was recently made to be host, in- 
voluntarily but very agreeably, to a representative party of his 
many friends. The party assembled with gifts and good words 


off ancestral home in the h Asia. So all the rills will be seen And birds will soon be ours. for their host, who is soon to retire from a sixtee: 4 
at last to flow into the ocean. —Alfred B. Street. [successful service in their high school, nearly all « ‘that — 
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principal. The evening’s exercises were pleasantly ar- 


ranged, it would seem, as a sort of graduation-day; and ex- 
committeemen and ex-pupils united in poetry and prose to 
testify to the excellence of Mr. Perkins’s work, and to his fine 
qualities of character. Those who know Mr. Perkins well, 
will argue that, in spite of the fact that his school has ever 
stood high in scholarship, as tested by the customary examin- 
ation standard, yet his best work can only be estimated, not 
measured. The discipline of his school in scholarship and 
manners has not been of the conventional type, but rather of 
a kind that shows the constant operation of sympathy, good 
sense, and a clear insight into personal character, Though 
exact in his teaching of the classics and exacting in his re- 
quirements, he does not forget that what the mind becomes is 
of more importance than what it carries. The teacher is rare 
that knows more intimately, and seeks to meet more fully, the 
individual wants of his pupils. What Salem loses from her 
social educational circles, Dummer Acad. gains. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. Perkins’s abilities are to find their best oppor- 
tunity in the presidency over that Acad. and the family of 
boys who shall be so fortunate as to obtain admission there. 
Salem reluctantly parts with him; Byfield cordially welcomes 
him. The shaping of the whole course and economy of the 
academy and home will be in his hands. Already nearly half 
of the forty or fifty who will be privileged to enter the Acad. 
have presented their application. We predict for Mr. Per- 
kins a useful and prosperous career in his new field. Perha 

the highest success of his life is there to be attained. 8. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


—I find a notice in Tas JouRNAL of March 30, which, 
through some error in your means of information, does in- 
justice to several members of the senior class at Wellesley. 
Our tree-day honors are — in rank, and are shared by a 
number of the class. The distinction of First’’ refers to the 
order of the program, rather than to the character of the 
honor. If you will kindly insert this statement, you will 
greatly oblige ours truly, G. F. ADAmMs, 

Westerly, R. I., 1882. 

[We are glad to correct the error of our reporter.— Ep.] 


— Washington visited the State in 1781. The widow of the 
Rev. John Burt, pastor of the Congregational Church in Bris- 
tol from 1741 to 1775, wishing to impress upon the minds of 
the pupils of her school the event here mentioned, required 
them to commit to memory the following lines: 


In seventeen hundred and eighty-one 
I saw General Washington.’ 


CONNECTI GUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— A large graded school has for many been supported 
at Windsor Locks, The building is of brick, and three stories 
high. The lot is unusually large, affording an excellent play- 
ground for pupils. The school is now under the supervision 
of Geo. E. Stockwell, A. M., who teaches in the higher depart- 
ment. Mr. Stockwell was for some time a most acceptable 
teacher in the high school at Seymour, where he did good ser- 
vice. He is winning golden opinions here, both with pupils 
and parents. In conversation with a prominent citizen, he 


said, “‘ Mr. Stockwell was not one of those who work solely for 
the pay, but he is full of interest for his school, and makes the 
of his pupils his highest aim.” He certainly has the 
wishes of the people and their confidence as well, and his 
nfluence for good will be felt more and more. He is ably as- 
sisted by Miss Tomlinson in the higher dept. The room next 
below is taught by Miss Thomason, a uate of the Normal 
School, and a teacher of more than ordinary merit. We had 
not time for calling at the other rooms, but from what we saw 
of the pupils on the playground and from what we heard from 
various quarters, we are satisfied that the school was never 
before in a more satisfactory condition than now. We were 
— leased in knowing that Mr. Stockwell interests 
imself in the books his pupils read, and that he gave them 
special caution and advice on the subject. 


— We recently spent an hour in the two graded schools of 
Bristol, near the center. The larger one is under the charge 
of Mr. Bracket, and five departments, all of which appeared to 
be in good condition. Mr. Bracket has been here several years, 
and has charge of the higher department. The state of disci- 
pline in this room was excellent, and a very pleasant feelin 
between teacher and pupils was evident, and made the schoo 
appear like a well-conducted family. e school on the hill 
near the Congregational church is not as large, nor is the build- 
ing as commodious, but the present teachers are laboring with 
great fidelity and good success The prin. has had charge for 
only a few months, but he is accomplishing a good work. 


— There has been reported to the State legislature a bill 
providing that if twelve adults in a town shall petition the 
school board to order instruction concerning the effects of in- 
toxicating drinks on individuals and communities, the board 
shall vote upon the question. If the decision of the author- 
ities is not satisfactory, on the demand of twenty legal voters 
a special town-meeting shall be held, and the determination of 
the meeting shall be in force for one year. The views of the 
friends of temperance are so divergent that this would seem a 
grave innovation; but local option is a privilege which belongs 
to towns, and if they trust inthe judgment of their teachers 
and commit this important matter to them, it is not for non- 
residents to question the jurisdiction of the voters, though the 
expediency of the conclusion may be doubted. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THe DecADENCE or SPAIN EXPLAINED BY A SPANISH 
MINISTER OF STaTE.—In the session of the 22d of October 
last, the following important declaration was made by Sefior 
Albareda, Ministro de Fomento (Encouragement) : 


„Gentlemen, there is a book, very common, which I am 
sure all the senators must have read, yet I declare that each 
time I read it, it wounds my spirit, because it is a con- 
servative authority, because it is the thought, the idea, the 
declaration of a person, and the historic parallelism made by 
an intelligence which you must all necessarily respect. The 
Count de Montalembert says: 

% We are in 1510. England isa country that scarcely fig- 
ures in the great gathering of the peoples of the world; it has 


neither fleet, nor influence in Europe; it seems to have lost 
them all. And Spain? She has driven out the Moors, and 
— national unity; the arms of Jimenez de Cisneros 
ave penetrated into Africa; Gonzalo de Cérdoba has pre- 
sented to the Spanish crown a portion of the soil of Italy; 
Flanders was about to be hers; Columbus has discovered a 
new world; the sun never sets on the Spanish possessions, 
and she is about to obtain a universal empire. Now follow in 
thought the course of each people, and come to 1800, and con- 
sider. Then appear two names, Peel and Godoy; these two 
symbolize the conditions of two peoples, of two civilizations. 
The decadence of Spain is explained by the intellectual com- 
ression in which she has lived; and the greatness of England 
explained by her liberty.“ 

The Minister then added, in his own words: Fou, fervent 
Catholics, do not you deny this argument, because if you con- 
tradict it, it will give you a terrible denial to your face, a true 
insult; then, Protestantism has made the greatness of Eng- 
land, and Catholicism has consumed and annihilated Spain.“ 
(Sensation.) - Magisterio apa ol. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


— “I know of no other paper that I read that affords me 
greater satisfaction, or gives me more real interesting and valu- 
able information bearing on the great work in which I am 
engaged, than TRR JoURNAL. The observations and experi- 
ences of the renowned public teachers given in that paper are 
simply apples of gold in pictures of silver, which, the more 
— are read and studied, the clearer becomes the important 
problem, ‘How best to become a successful teacher. The 
reading and studying of TR JouRNAL I consider much more 
beneficial than ‘institutes’ for teachers; for one has ample 
time to study and ponder over what he reads in the former, 
while much that he hears in the latter is lost and forgotten. 
But take both in conjunction and ey | form a strong and in- 
valuable combination. I believe in a day not distant the work 
of teaching will take its proper place in the rank of important 
professions, the importance of which is not now rightly appre- 
ciated. In bringing about this much desired verted, the JouRr- 
NAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION are to play an important 

art.—HAMILTON H. Hueues, Principal Anderson Institute, 

avre de Grace, Md, 


— “* The features of Taz PRimARY TEACHER commend it 
to all teachers in and below grammar grades. It is made up 
of articles from able writers and teachers on methods of teach- 
ing all branches of common-school studies, with such practical 
hints and instructions as teachers want in their every-day 
work. It largely supplies the want of a normal course of 
training for this grade of educators. ‘There is no better aid to 
teachers of primary and ungraded schools, who desire to keep 
abreast of the progress made in methods of instruction. The 
best methods are presented in all the branches taught in the 
primary and ungraded schools by the most experienced teach- 
ers.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


— TR JOURNAL is to be relied upon as a live paper to the 
live teacher, and we all 7 mee it very much.“ — LORENZO 
D. Inskezp, Supt. Seville Schools. 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt 
316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


PLANT-LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Having had many calls for the outline of Plant-Les- 
sons presented by k. George H. Martin, of Bridge- 
water, Mass., at the Teachers’ Institutes, and printed 
last year for 2 use, we have, with his consent 
printed a small edition for sale. Superintendents and 
teachers can be supplied with copies at 10 cents each 


by addressing COCHRANE & SAMPSON, 
Printers and Publishers, 
365 d 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGATES. 


Introductory Lessons 


A Book of 24 Pictures in Outline from Mother Goose, 
with directions for painting each one. Price, 5@ cents. 


Either of the above mailed to any address on re- 


r high,—shoul 
tin. 


50 cents. 282 cow 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
(SELF-INSTRUOTIVE) IN ges,—for any department of instraction, low 


Drawing and Painting in Water-Colors. 
By MARION KEMBLE. 
With lists of materials, their cost, and all information 
necessary for the beginner. Price, 50 cents. 
TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. 
Ten moist water-colors and three brushes in a jep- 
anned tin box. Price, 


see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tis mailed for 3-cent stamp. 


GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 


postage. ) 
J. M. SCHERMERHORN, 4K. Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
7 East 14TH StReET, NEW YORK. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 
Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


itions 
ailed for 


A fine collection of AGATES, MINERALS, | ceipt of price by a 
and SHRLLS is offered for sale on very liberal 363 b S. W. TILTON & Co., Boston. | {Introduces to coll 
terms, Address Professors, Princi » 
esses for every department of instruction; 


L. „ Box 4, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE: 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April 27, June 8, and July 1, 1882. Full particulars in 
— Pamphlet, sent free on application. Pas 

ckets by all Atlantic steamers, Special facilities for 
securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual | for catalogue and 
travelers in Rurope, by all routes, at reduced rates. 362 


365a 


W. 


essional an 


National Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. 
1416 & 1418 CuestNoT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
For Public 8 ers, Readers, Teachers, and the 
Prof: General Student. Twenty Teachers 
and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart- TEACHERS 
ments. Next Term o 0 
six weeks opers July 3. 


good 
SHOEMAKER, Founder), 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» schools, and families superior 
Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
recommends 


schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ 
240 zz (1) 2 Square, 


order to be ted in our new etin now in 
preparation. 
nclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


REMOVAL. 


TEACHERS are invited to make earl lication in 
represen 


ms April 10; Summer Term of tion- 
For further information send e 
355 


prospectus to 


Aided in obtaining positions by 
the Union Teachers’ Agency, 
rm and circulars sent for stamp. 
A. LOVELL & CO., „ 

42 Bond St., New York. 


BOSTON TEACHER® BUREAU, Tnos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Pest-Office 
Square, Boston. 


GOOD TEACHERS —— positions for the 8 
term, or for the year commencing in September, should 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by mail, 10 ots. 


26 THOMAS COOK & SON, 
1 Broadway, N. T.; 197 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass, C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 359 i 


EUROPE. 


Unequal advantages for Travel, alone or in lim 
ited party (sELEOT par excellence), for pleasure or 
study. Home in Paris for girls and ladies, with best 
advantages for study of Languages, Music, and Art. 


S.S. 


*SOLENCE ELOCUTION. 


EV 
(ten miles north of 


HAMILL, 


AUTHOR 


For Prospectus and Itineraries for 1882, address 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
3591 853 Broadway, New York. 


Prof. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


Engagements made for Public Readings. 
Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


S. S. BLOCH. 


sale on easy terms —very cheap,—on account of the 
— ot former owner and — Desirable loca- 
on; pleasant and healthy; complete sewerage; ample 
unde, good chance fur an active educator; near two 


HOW 


cities by R. R. Apply to W. H. BOYD, Monroe, Catal Teach 
Mich.; oF I. J. BOYD, 48 Whitehall bt. N. V. (3080 TO — 


BINDERS 


bscription 


0 
4 full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES 5 on hand. Price-list on 


all PERIODICALS American 
Order 


School Supplies, all kinds. 
For 1888 volume of THE JOURNAL of MONEY, aren . rs & CO., AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 
will be sent to any addr 
postpaid, for $150 each And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 
Address, V. E. PUBLISHING co., Wanted, With large Tables, giving ench person plenty of 


353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $20 


No. 21, Vel. 
Kducation,” Please send 


XIV., of Te Journal tf room TO DINE comfortably. 


8 to 
HOMAS W. BI 
10 Hawley St. Boston, Mass 


DEO VOLENTE. 


LADIES 


DINING ROOMS 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER ST., 


general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in 
are second to none, 


—— now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for Committees and 
others wanting teachers please call or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred good teachers to su 
summer and fall vacancies. Now is the time to — 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 
WX. JAY WHIPPLE, Clerk of Board of Education, 
Winona, Minn., writes under date of Jan. 4, 1882: 
„The (Winona, Minn.) Board of Education is under 
many obligations to the Pennsylvania Educational 
Bureau for its timely service in sending us a qualified 
teacher for our High School. I take pleasure in rec- 
ommending your Bureau to all in quest of teachers, and 
also to seeking positions in schools or private 
families.” 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
Address L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
ner pith ‘thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families abroad or to the country 
* suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and, Call on or address 

PROFESSOR 
848-22 1198. Broadway, bot. 28th and 0 Sts., . *. 
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PUBLISHER 'S NOTES. 


Tunis number of THE JouRNAL contains an 
announcement of the opportunities offered to 
teachers by Harvard University for the study 
of chemistry. 

For nine years, during a part of the summer 
vacation the chemical laboratory has been 
opened to accommodate teachers and others 
who desired to extend their knowledge of this 
subject. Nearly two hundred persons of both 
sexes and of various degrees of attainment 
have availed themselves of this opportunity, and 
several have continued their studies through 
successive terms. To teachers who have been 
called upon to take charge of laboratories or to 
illustrate the subject experimentally before 
classes, but who had not received the necessary 
training in this direction, the course on general 
chemistry has proved to be of special interest. 
Although analytical chemistry is not com- 
monly taught in the secondary schools, there 
are many simple qualtiative tests which may 
be introduced with profit into an elementary 
course on general chemistry. While this 
course is in progress the laboratories are open 
all day, five days in the week, and if the stu- 


dent desires to spend this amount of time in 
practical work, the necessary instruction and 
material are provided. Any other information 
concerning this course of instruction will be 
forwarded upon application. 


Movine springs of action are deeply inter- 
fused with principles subject to certain laws. 
The nervous man finds his life blasted, but he 


can be restored to vigorous health by Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery and Chamomile Pills. They are 
simple, harmless, and efficacious. 


We again call attention to the very superior 
stock of Optical Instruments of Benj. Pike’s Son 
& Co., 928 Broadway. In this season their 
Piazza Telescopes would afford an especially 
acceptable amusement to those who are fond 
of studying the heavens. They are mounted 
on light portable stands for that especial con- 
venience. Of them may be had any variety of 
Telescope, however, from the large 6-inch 
ones, which will resolve all the highest tests 
in astronomy, to the small achromatic ones at 
but $2.50, but perfect in make-up and with 


ability to show several miles distinctly. We 
would confidently recommend to our readers 
to the optical instruments of any grade for 
ale te Messrs. Pike’s, Son & Co. 


Tue advantages of having Swasey’s Black- 
boards in your schools are many: one of them 
is the saving of a large amount of disagreeable 
and unhealthy chalk-dust in the school-room. 
Mr. W. F. Bradbury, head master of the Cam- 
bridge High School, speaks of that in his letter 
published in the JouRNAL or EDUCATION last 
week; and Mr. Bradbury knows what good 


blackboards are, for during his experience in 
teaching in the Cambridge High School, he 
has tried all kinds. It is well to profit by others’ 
experience. 


EVERY man, woman, and child should own 
a cyclopedia. This has heretofore been im- 
possible, but thanks to the enterprising pub- 
lishers, the ideal Cyclopedia has been pub- 
lished. It is The People’s Cyclopedia, and 
justly named, for the people can buy, can find 
a place for it, and best of all, can use it. It is 
gotten up in elegant style, and put at sucha 
a low figure that every family can afford to 
buy one. Our readers who desire to earn 
money we would advise to take hold of this 


grand work. They will find a ready sale for it 
everywhere. If you write or call on Martin 
Garrison & Co., 79 Milk and 10 Federal Sts., 
they will give you full particulars. 


Tue National Library in Paris, the largest 
in the world, contains over 2,000,000 volumes. 
What an army, provided with Esterbrook’s 


business and engrossing pens, would be re- 
quired to write the original manuscripts! 


Every person has at times felt th e need of a 
handy book which would post him up” in 
the common branches, familiar sciences, ete., 
without the expense and inconvenience of a 
score of text-books. Just such a book has at 
last been published. It is appropriately named 
the Teachers and Students’ Library. It is 
especially for the teacher, but is good for every- 
body. Considering the amount of matter, its 


price very is low,—only $3.00 for one large oc- 
tavo volume. T. S. Denison, Chicag, Ill, is the 
publisher, 


REGULAR Physicians have proved Cephaline 
the best medicine extant for sick 0 
¢ nerv us, and 
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Tue WEsT VERSUS THE East. — We notice 
that some of our Western exchanges are advo- 
cating the Dixon Prizes with a vim that prom- 
ises to excite both teachers and pupils to 
their best efforts. These prizes are offered by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, of Jersey City, 
N. J. and aggregate $275.00 in cash. They are 
for drawings made with the Dixon American 
Graphite Pencils. We believe our Eastern 
students can capture every one of those prizes 
if they will but make the endeavor, and we 


advise them to send a postal to the company at 
Jersey City and receive a descriptive pamphlet. 


“I’m ALL PLAYED our,“ is a common com- 
plaint. If you feel so, get a box or bottle of 
Kidney-Wort and take it, and you will at once 
fee] its tonic power. It renews the healthy 


action of the kidneys, bowels, and liver, and 
restores natural life and strength to the weary 
body. — Times. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 


missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrb, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. eow 361f 


Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
21 Barclay Street, 
(Formerly Nau 8t.) Were York City. 


Historical Epochs, 
With SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 


Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonica, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


4 by Prin. A. 8. Hieerns, Brooklyn, N. V. 
Each k contains 68 Introduction Son $1.80 
per doz. Specimen copy » postpaid, 15 cts, 

Address, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00., 
364 


758 Breadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 


Manufacturers o 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for for 
Full illustrated price- list, on application. 264 tf 1 


Vocal and Piano Music, and 
Languages. 

THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is pre- 

pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers 


of Music, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 
the highest order of talent, who have had successful 


experience in ame, Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, 
365tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL CALL 


For a first-class NORMAL PRIMARY TEACHER, 
who is willing to € to North Carolina the Ist of June, 
to instruct in a Normal Institute for five weeks, anti 
then in a Graded School for ten months, the ensuing 
ear. Said School is located in a pleasant and healthy 
wn of 2,500 inhabitants, and is in a ve Prosperous 


condition. Also, a gentleman Elocutionist 
— ution instruct in 
Manager V. E pos 
E. au ‘ucation 

363 tf 16 Hawley Boston. 
WANTED, 

or ear, in desirable tions in II 
two first-class ‘eachers of Vi and 


Music ; also two other equally good itions, one i 
P. lvania and one in New ork, alone, 4 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Haw St., 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


— A tor the Spring and Fall Schools are now 

coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 

positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 

— by - — sent to Sree of 
ge. © demand for good teachers at t 

is greater than ever before. 9 


HIRAM ORCUTT, . 
358 tt 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


80 De made in any locality. 
n new for agents. t. 
es, V. IN 300. Boston, Mass,” Ws 


If you desirea SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT for eaters moneys in large 
or smal! sums ; then purchase EMMEDIATEL 
BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE iN 
PRICE, the Preferred Treasury Stock of THE 


NEW-ENGLAND and COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING, 


PROSPECTING CO. 


It is Guaranteed and Secured $1.00 
per Share in Dividends, 


is full id, and can never be assessed, The 
Co’s capital stock is 500,000 shares, 375,000 of which are 
in the treasury for a workin Ir of which 125,000 
shares are declared preferred, being entitled to receive 


First Dividends 


by said Company, exclusive of all other stock, until 

t has received $1.00 per share, which is payable out of 

the Company’s first surplus revenues as fast as accu- 

mulated, but the entire amount within three years, be- 
ing equivalent to more than 


22 Per Cent. per Annum; 
after which it participates equally with all other stock 
in dividends. A tunnel in process of construction 
opens and develops 13 of the company’s mining claims 
at a depth of to 800 feet from the surface, and is 
intended to connect all the veins and deposits of min- 
eral in one outlet. The Company have also recently 
purchased the Sir Charles and“ Red Lion, No.1 
mines, which are situated near Alma, Colorado, u 
what is believed to be AS RICH A MINERAL BELT 
AS ANY IN THAT STATE, and which are shown by 
the report of Richard Anderson, Mining Engineer, to 
have PRODUCED ORE YIELDING 


$200.00 TO THE TON 

BY MILL RUNS. Work is progressing by night and 
day upon these mines with most satisfactory results. 
Since Nov. 1, 1881, the character of the mineral has 

tly improved, and itis believed the workman are 
near the large veins or deposits of valuable ore, since 
which time the stock has steadily increased in value 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per share. Forty thousand 
shares have been disposed of, insuring the vigorous 
prosecution of the Company’s enterprises, and 


A Limited Amount is now offered 
at $1.50 per Share 

until May 1, 1882, when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$1.75 PER SHARE, with continued advances there- 
after as work progresses and rich d ts of mineral 
are reached, The par value of this stock is TEN 
DOLLARS per share, but it is sold at this low figure to 
procure money for machinery, continue work, produce 
ore for market, and carry out the 8 err 
THE PROFITS TO BE DIVIDED AMONG THE 
STOCKHOLDERS ; and it is believed that this stock 
will not only advance TO ITS FULL PAR VALUE 
OF $10 PER SHARE and pay 


FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 
but that the Company will become one of the 
and richest mining corporations in the country. The 
Company already has 15 mining claims, besides tunnel 
41— the latter being located and surveyed 3000 feet 
n length and will extend upon each side of the tunnel 
line 750 feet along the course of mineral veins as cut 
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and discovered; the whole — over 150 acres of 
rich mineral lands near Alma, Park County, Colorado, 
surrounded by several of the best peging iow in the 
State. Several of its officers have had a PRACTICAL 
EX PERIENCE in the mining districts of over TWEN- 
TY YEARS, and their ability and integrity is vouched 
for by leading business-men and bankers. 

Read an extract from “ ZION’S HERALD,” the 
leading Methodist paper of New England : 

“This Company has been fortunate in securing mining 

ies which give promise of great value. Men cf 

means, intelligence, and influence are interested in its 
management, and will apply their time and energies to 
the development of the mines. We have the strongest 
assurance that the gentlemen managing this Company 
are not simply manufacturing stock for the market, but 
are inaugurating a LEGITIMATE MINING BUSI. 
NESS, and mean that their stock shall be a GOOD 
INVESTMENT for the purchaser. 

“+ Attention would not be called to this 55 2 we 
did not believe it was formed upon an HONEST AND 
PROPER BASIS, moving forward in a fair and legit- 


MANAGED BY HONORABLE MEN, and that they 
are in an HONORABLE WAY trying to develop the 
value of mineral lands which they own. 

“The fannie agent is Hiram Blaisdell, yee WHO 
ENJOYS THE CONFIDENCE OF BU. iNESS 
MEN.” 

Mining, properly conducted, necessarily results in 
large profits. lorado’s bullion product, prior to 1881, 


is esti at 
$125,000,000, 
while for 1881 alone, it was nearly 


$23,000,000, 
which cost about 40 cents to the dollar to produce, 
nearly 60 per cent. being divided among Stock- 
holders as profits. 

Carefully compiled statistics show that 77 Mining 
Companies in the United States, representing 11,633,551 
Shares of Stock, 16 OF WHICH ARE COLORADO 
COMPANIES, HAVE PAID IN DIVIDENDS TO 
ITS STOCKHOLDERS 


$114,173,173, 


or NEARLY TEN DOLLARS PER SHARE, demon- 
strating that Mining Securities ARE among the MOST 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS KNOWN. 
Now, all cannot directly engage in mining, but, by a 
urchase of Stock, every man, woman, and child can 
me interested in ing, and profit according to 
amount invested. 

In these days of LOW INTEREST people are looking 
for asafe investment for unemployed money that will in- 
sure large returns, which this Company aims to furnish. 

The guarantee of dividends and security mentioned 
above is printed upon each certificate of Stock. 

Parties shonld state in their orders the number of 
shares desired at $1.50 per share. They can remit ONE- 
THIRD the whole amount with order, and make balance 
payable in 30 and 60 days in equal instaliments, and Stock 
will be sent immediately upon receipt of each remit- 
tance. This will secure the Stock at $1.50 per share 
before the next advance in price on May Ist, 82, 


To $1.75 per Share. 


OFFICERS : 

MARK HODGSON, Dry, COLORADO, Acting Pres- 
ident, Mechanical and Mining .ngineer. 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Boston, Secretary. 

JOHN G. ANDERSON, DENVER, COLORADO, Treas. 

PROF. J. ALDEN SMITH, DENVER, (State Geologist 
of Colorado), Consulting Engineer. 

PROF. HIRAM A, CUTTING, LUNENBORGH, VT. 
(State Geologist of Vermont), Consulting Geologist. 


The best of references will be given on application. 
Make all communications and remittance to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, 
48 Congress 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
[Always mention this paper.] 365 


MOSES TRUE 


BROWN, A. M., 


in Tu „ and 8 
Professor cf Oratory ifts Cone an Dee Delsarte System of Expression in the 


Philadelphia, 


Has prepared a Course of Twelve Lectures upon 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EXPRESSION AS TAUGHT BY DELSARTE. 


ements with Coll 
gle lectures. 


PROF. BROWN will make en 
tions, for the entire course or for 


Address, 


» Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associa- 
Sr. JaMES HOTEL, Boston, Mass. 363 eow 


G ARRHETT /S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


S. FORTESCUE & Co., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


W 
the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


with a view to introduction mailed on recei 
other valuable Text-books sent on application. 2 * 5 % 


kind ever published. This work has receiv 
leading Commercial Neyer Examinati 
of the price. Circulars of this and 


ue, and containing over 
complete treatise of the 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


General Managers ESTE ORGANS 


Sor New England, 


HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 23) 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DUPLEX 


Copy- Bo 


ook. Cir 
Address 
ILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


— 


CHARLES DeSILVER 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers. 
ee SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


SILK BANNERS 2 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
to DECORATION of and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS, 250 as 


LAPILINUM™ 


(STONE CLOTH.) 


A Flexible Blackboard for 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Feen Street, New Verk. 
Send for Circulars, 364 uz COW 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


1g When ordering Books, or Goods af any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTioN, Boston, Mass. 


Minne. — We especially desire to commend 
to the attention of our readers the advertise- 
ment of The New England and Colorado 
Mining, Milling, and Prospecting Company,” 
which appears upon page 244 of the present 
issue. This company and its mines are among 
the best in the locality where they are situated, 
and the, Company's officers are men of expe- 
rience, ability, and integrity, and are vouched 
for by several of the leading bankers and busi- 
ness, men of the United States. When such 
papers as Zion’s Herald, The Watchman, The 
American Cultivator, The Cottage Hearth, The 
Household, Connecticut Courant, and other first- 


class journals indorse the management of this 
Company as they have all done, we feel it to 
be a legitimate enterprise, well worthy of the 
consideration of our readers. 


ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


Let the poor sufferers from female com- 
plaints take courage and rejoice that a painless 
remedy has been found. We refer to Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It is pre- 


pared at 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Send to Mrs. Pinkham for pamphlets. 


Tue success of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music has been truly marvelous; 28,000 
students in 15 years, and 951 the present term 
is unparalleled. 


— Love’s secret is, to be always doing things 
for God and not to mind because they are such 
very little ones.— Faber, 


— Though we travel the world over to find 
the beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we 
find it not.— Emerson, 


245 


ympathize with 


ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_ VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
—— — 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 


POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, 
end torpidity of the liver. 2 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


$77.7 A YEAR and expenses to ts. 
— 


= 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— A flush of green is on the bough, 
A warm breath panteth in the air, 

And in the earth a heart-pulse there, 
Throbs underneath her breasts of snows. 
Life is astir among the woods, 

And by the moor and by the stream, 

The year, as from a torpid dream, 

Wakes in the sunshine on the buds. 

—Anon, 

— Happiness is a fine thing. You should 
always try to be happy. The happy are rich. 
They can be always giving gifts. A smile 
here; a sweet word there; a little nod that 
says, I see you; go bravely on; an uplifted 
finger that says lovingly, ‘‘ Not that way; this 
as is better.“ If you are really to be a 

elper, you must cultivate happiness. The 
sunshine it lives upon comes straight down 
from heaven. It will grow like a flower. 


— O! faint, delicious, spring-time violet! 
Thine odor, like a key, 
Turns noiselessly in memory’s wards to let 
A thought of sorrow free. 
—W. W. Story. 
— The great spring house-clean is going 
on; the ceiling is in possession of the white- 
wash brush; the mop has the floor; the very 
cats and dogs look wretched.— Miss Cooper. 


— The little flower that opens in the mead- 
ows lives and dies in a season; but what n- 
cies have concentrated themselves to produce 
it! Sothe human soul lives in the midst of 
heavenly help.—Zlizabeth P. Peabody. 


— Ho! oh, ho! the winds are saying, 
* Spring is coming full of mirth; 
You may hear her footsteps patter 
Lightly on the frozen earth 
Storms may wake and winds be wailing, 
Clouds be black with icy rain, 
Yet be sure the grass is creeping 
Upward to the light n.“ 
Emil Huntington Miller. 


— If we wish to be just judges of all things, 
let us first persuade ourselves of this,—that 
there is not one of us without fault.—Seneca. 


— There are forces around us, and among 
us, which I shall ask you to allow me to call 
fairies; and these are ten thousand times more 
wonderful, more magical, and more beautiful 
in their work than those of the old fairy tales. 
—Arabella B. Buckley. 


— High walls and huge the body may confine, 
And iron grates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 

And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways: 
Yet scorns the immortal mind this base control! 
No chains can bind it, and no cell inelose. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


Outfits free. Address P. O. Vick- 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For oom or information, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. A: the Registrar. 


(ABLETON COLLEGE, Northfield Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


— Iowa. Six of 
udy. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN. Prest. 3365 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


dress Miss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

„„ Sept. 7, 1882. 
en 

55 Address F. H. RussELL, Principal. 


M35 TE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ashington Deacon ouse), Boston. 
SMITH, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad- 
course of s' o years. 
vanced Course for — classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will 


with entrance 
— Feb. 15, 


For circulars, etc., ad- 
LLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth 8 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


M4353; INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Arx, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Han, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sezes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 


8 OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Onester bqnare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


_Address CMAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Marie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey, G. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


[EDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. half the States nion. 
E. H. Bartow, A. M., 147 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
L, prepares for College, Schools, or 
ess. 1. 8 teachers. 2. Eacellent char- 
„Best school building. 4. lete 

„ Ten years’ course. 6. Military 


7 
Mowny & Geant teachers. Apply to 


SEMINARY, A first-class 


School for both sexes, a moderate. 
HENRY Principal. 80zs 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M. 
— 63 * 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 jal Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing ful! particulars will 


be sent on lication to 
ADA L. HOWARD. President, 
176 


Wellesley, Mass. 
A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 
r Story Briefly Told.“ 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 


PRICE, $2.50, W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 
380 tt 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


(From Andrew's American Queen.) 


CLEOPATRA 


OR THE 


Queen of Sheba’s Beauty 


WAS BUT SKIN DEEP. 
The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is the crowning glory of the female 
persop,—a skin unchallenged for its Oriental softness 
and its almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, hold- 
ing emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her word, 
had quickly lost her charm and power by one attack of 
blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and freckles, 
WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 


by her beauty, not less than by her purity of character, 
loveliness of disposition, and unselfish devotion, In- 
deed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men beauty 
in a body takes precedence over every other considera. 
tion. Beauty thus forms an important part of woman’s 
„working capital,“ without which too many (if not 
bankrupts in what relates to influence within the circle 
where they move) are powerless for great good. Hence 
we see not only the propriety but the duty of every 
lady preserving with zealous care that which to her is 
essential to success, and influence, and usefulness in 
life. And, since “ beauty is but skin deep,” the ut- 
most care and vigilance are required to guard it against 
the many ills that flesh is heir to. Among the grea 
and annoying enemies of beauty, 
OF EITHER SEX, 


as well as of comfort, happiness, and health, are those 
pestiferous and horrid skin diseases,—tetters, humors, 
eczema (salt rheum), rough and scaly eruptions, ulcers, 
pimples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp. For the 
cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, after 
years of patient study and investigation devoted to dis- 
eases of the skin, at last brought forth his celebrated 
Skin Cours, which has already by its marvelous cures 
established itself as the great remedy for all diseases of 
the skin, whatever be their names or character. Its 
success has been immense and unparalleled. All drug- 
gists have it. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package: internal and external treatment. Price, $1.00. 


EVERYONE PRAISES. 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
diseases, positively cured by Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, 
or other harmful drug. Sold by all druggists. Price, 
50 ots. per box; $1.00 for two, $2.50 for six, postage 
free. Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent 


for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 


Good News from Boston. 


NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


is restored, frequently being so reduced 


who have used it for the same wants. 


our rega 
Murdock’s 


is wanted when exhausted. 


New ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Fam, 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 

meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to 

uid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 

ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 

2 ; I is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
w. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 


that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 


dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 
Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 


Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
ve, that by taking 


J. FT. Woon, Treasurer, 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 


„. Scrofula, Nervous and 
Chronic), Constipation, 


rasis of the 


want it. 


Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with — 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Arthritis, 
Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and o 

It will make blood faster than all pre 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
fantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOC RS LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 


General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 


Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 


liver, 
Strumous Scio- 
ene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
er diseases of mal-nutrition. 


ations known, and can be retained 


Gan 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities ; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 
one ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 ots.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 


Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 


Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- 
one $30.00. J 2 3, 8 Aug. * 
Fu urse „00. For circulars a 
SLE, Sec'y, 


Irm & Co,, Portland Me, 


$5 0 $20 


HARLES CARLIi 
362 0 


Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


WOOD’S NORMALE ELEMENTARY 
CHARTS. 


I will forward toany teacher or school-officer one set 
of above in sheets, on receipt of 35 cents to pay post- 
age. The most practical Charts published. Price, 
mounted, $8.00. Address, 


363 U M. NM. woop, Sterling, III. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


STUDIES IN 


A Teachers’ Guide to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” 
By J. M. STICKNEY: 


“JOURNAL OF 


LANGUAGE: 


Although designed especially as a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the author's series of text-books, 


„Letters and I in Language, this little work 


subject of language study and language teaching, valuable for general instrnction, that it should be upon every 
teacher’s desk, whether the accompanying text-books are used or not. 


contains so much new and excellent material on the 


Sample copy will be sent, post paid, to any teacher, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bend St., NEW VORK. 
6 Hawley St., Boston. 


on receipt of 20 cents. 


152 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
23 Dupent &t., SAN FRANCISCO. 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Mancrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
ana READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., | 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, I 
S10 Walout PHILADELPHIA, 


Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 

son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, free. 

Our various catalogues, covering every ch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in a! of 
he world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
IS SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


855 zz PHILADELPHIA, 


WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


coup 
prices, to be —y at the 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY es., 
15 BROMFIELD Sr. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
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734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH BD, NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kelilegg’s G Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lesseus in English; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hy 


J. D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. 1. SMITH 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., B. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Circular. 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spen 

Swinton's Geographies; 


Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &., &., &c. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & 00., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S MEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution. 
Vogde’s Meusuratien. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymologies. 
ga Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
pect. — Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry v. 

— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Lear. Ta ming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleo — Measure 
for Ul. 

ew 

Mans. 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. 
1 Franklin BC. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


cerian Penmanship; 


For New-England States address 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, * 
8 ’s Economics. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s 

Milne's Elements o gebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music er. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 


Huxleys Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeveoa’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, 90 
Stewart's Lessene in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 22 Bond Street. New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
„Oxford“ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 


Dinsmeore’s Graded Spe ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com itien Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited 
General New- land 
A. MANSON, 82 Reston 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Olassios for Students 
(4 vols. read 1. $1 
Putnam’s 2 2 (1 vols.), 78. to $25 
Series 


The Elementa ence (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. rged. 4.50 
Godwin’s — of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for and Se. 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each 0 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 78 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und „ 1.26 


HARBISON HUME turtevant 
— — 4 Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. * 35 Bromfield St., Mental English TAterainre, 
Charts. BOSTON. hadbourne ’s Na Theo 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO., Boston.| Putnam's Hints for Home Reading. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. gabe for Supplementary Reading. Full list, with specimen pages, malled on application 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | Bond Street, | “low. Whittier, Bryant, Holmen, Lowell, meron | 
t hical Bketch . $1.00, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. AMERICA PROSE. — = Haw⸗ 


BERARD'S New d. S. Histor.. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. * 


Revised Edition. 
Manual of Pri Arithmetic, com theG 
— and the By G. G. — 
of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cts., postpaid. 
v. Ek. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. 81.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran by Henry Casot LopGE. 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELxor, late Supt. of Roston 

„fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAfLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE k. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢, 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JoseruHine EK. 


1 „00. 
ted 


eig 


‘HLIAS “I ‘f 


103 pueg 
Od- 
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L. PRANG & 00., 
Arr EpvcaTionat PvuBLIsHERs 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


Drawing Materials. 
% Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and 3 
instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chremes. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, — 4 — 
unglison’s Physiology. 
1 . Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub's 
205 Wabash Ave., Coates’s om rehensive ake. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless's Trigonom. 
Raub's Language es. 
Westminster Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

fl. J. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO OHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S OREMIST’S MANUAL vo 


AL. vo, ® 2 © 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S UREMICAL PRACTIOR, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 

Centaining Single and Double Entry. 

This is a co: , clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowled; e of the principles of the subject. ? 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
cal and heavy, but is thorough- 
to current business methods. 
ing has been used in our school 
for two years it as an excellent text - 
the pupils, progressive, thoroug complete, 
p A. A. Mowry, Prov » President of 
American pt ot 50 cts 

0 g sent on recei cts. 
. application. Correspondence solicited. 


NEW BEVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


(Sth Ed., Feb., 1882,) containing 
The most reliable determinations of the Sun's parallax. 
one distances and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 
nets. 


ly practical and 


Important results from the use of the 8 as to 
e phenomena and constitution the Heavenly 
es. 
and discussions in Astronomical 
8 
The Tables have been and enlarged. 


revised, corrected, 
Tab. II. to Vil.,—relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,—embody the most reliable determinations. 
A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is ; also 
A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 
The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 
tended ten years. 
1 vol., 8vo, with 14 fall-page and many smaller en- 


Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 28e. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 

Special Rates for Introduction. 


The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal Sch 
Danville, Ind.; G. DaLuas Lixp, Prof. of Nat. Science, Cent. Normal Coll.; Joun BURKE, Prin. of Schools, 


Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. S. Denison, Chicago. 


The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published! 
Reading — Elocution. — — — — Natural —— 
Penmanship. anagemen d Business Forms. 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. . of Teaching. Ancient — 2 
107. Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health. 
— — Parliamentary Usages. Physical phy. 
Model Solutions ; Models for parsing every in our language. Topic lists for Study, Recitation, ete. 


PLAN,—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. 


CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of Tuer 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excelle 


IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 
Its conciseness will enable you to — 18 more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 


“ It is indeed a libra 
“ The good teacher will not do without it; the poor 


teacher Science 
are many books f , 
1 — 7 oa ent nde “4 is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O. F. Kinsry, 


One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 
ts wanted everywhere, Outfit (free) now Liberal missions. 
HEOAGO, ILLINO 


questions numbered to correspond with the 


nes will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 


heel Management are invaluable. 
preparing to teach, and in all families where | ! 


and we predict for it an immense sale. 


ool ; F. F. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll., 


SONS, 15 Astor Pl, N.Y. 
UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &. 


Second: A 
nt understanding of each subject 5 omit * 
IN ONE! 


text-books, These twenty-five 
You can use it in connection 


Is in reviews rapidly and easily. 
It is a standard refer- 


Practical Teacher. 
cannot afford to do without it Jour. of 


Roman — 
a er Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of 


PHILLIPS & ner. AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Tesue the following list of CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, bound in paper ; size, 24mo. 


1. Biblical Exploration. A Condensed M 
How to study 2 Bible. By J. H. ‘Vincent, 
0 


19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D. D. 10 
20. The Chautauqua Hand-book. By J. H. Vincent. 10 


10 21. American By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M,.... 10 
By 


22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe A.M.,M.D 10 


ence of Astronomy. B -W. Warren, D.D. 10 23. English Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore.... 
3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. 1% 2. Canadian History. hy Semmes LE. 30 
. Selt- Education. oseph Alden, P. D., LL.D. 10 
4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, D. obo. 10 26. The Tabernacle. 15 Rev’ John C. Hul. — 10 
7. 8 ot the Chautanqua Literary and — 10 
Omtific Circle ... 10) 20, Man's Antiquit and Language. By M. S. Terry. 10 
8. K — Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 380. The World of "Missions. B tent; K. Carroll. 10 
Ownsend, D Dy... . . 10 3. What Noted Men Think of Ch By L. T. 
. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 10 82, A Brief Outline ¢ istory of Art. 
11 Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 10 DeForest. 


Socrates. BY 
12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A. M. 10 
13. Anglo Saxon. fy Prof. Albert 8. Cook......... 20 
14. Horace Mann. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M.. 10 
15. Froebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A. 10 


By J. H. Vincent, D. B. .. 10 


ucation in the 16th Century. 


F. Phelps, A.M..... 


33. Elihu Burritt: “The Learned Blacksmith.” By 
rthend 


34. Asiatic History: Ch Corea, Japan. Rev. 
Wm. Elliot 


cadences 


36. Assembly Bible Outlines. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 10 
87. Assembly Normal Outlines for Sabbath-School 
Teachers, 


en f 
By J, H. Vincent, D. D. . . . . . 10 


A | The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
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Tables fer Qualitative; Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal 
sis. By HAN WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 1ith German ed. Edited — 
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2. Studies of the Stars A Pocket-Gulde in the Sci 
DOOKS cost at publisher’s prices a trifle ove r sk G08 205 
with any text-book. The cathe es a trifle r$30. This book costs only $2 0 
the questions will enable you OF VOUT DUDI| 
The Methods of Teaching and Sc - 
ence book. It will sell to every live te 
children are to be educated. 
| 10 | 
Associate P 
10 
» Outlines of General istory By Vin- 
18, Han Evidences, By J. H. Vincent, D.D.... 19 


